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BAD SCALES OR GUESS WEIGHTS 
CAN COST YOU PLENTY 
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The only way you can KNOW that your cattle have been bought or 
sold at their true value is to use accurate scales. 





On your CENTRAL MARKETS all scales are tested regularly under 
the supervision of the U. S. D. A. and they are accurate. A carload 
of steers that has been “country weighed” or sold on guesstimate 
and are just 10 pounds per head off will lose about $65.00 at present 
eer hat’s more than all your marketing costs at the DENVER 


Be SURE You Get Accurate Weights 
THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY 
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Those Feeders or Stockers You Purchase! 


--Vaccinate and Be Safe! 


O need of taking chances! A brand may mean an animal 
N is properly immunized. Or it may not be. The smart 
thing to do is to give ’em all a precautionary dose of 
FRANKLIN Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. Then you 
can KNOW they are protected against both Blackleg and 
Malignant Edema. 


Then to be doubly safe, vaccinate with FRANKLIN Cory- 
nebacterium Pasteurella Bacterin. There’s no more sure way 
of avoiding the hazard of Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 


These precautions can save you plenty at present livestock 
prices. And it pays to be choosy about the make of vaccine you 
use. FRANKLIN Blackleg Bacterins contain a strength and 
density of immunizing elements far beyond the legal minimum. 
That’s why FRANKLIN is a recognized QUALITY line. A 


surprising share of America’s leading stockmen insist on 
FRANKLIN. Why not you? 


You are invited to get a free copy of the authentic buying guide for 
livestock protection, the complete Franklin catalog, 80 illustrated 
pages covering high quality vaccines, medicinals, supplies, equipment. 
ASK YOUR LOCAL FRANKLIN DEALER, OR WRITE TO 
NEAREST SALES OFFICE. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLANO BILLINGS CALGARY 


i Drug of Rock Springs, Texas. 
aaa with stockmen customers. 
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CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


516 Acoma Street 


—_~ 


Denver, Colorado 
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Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 


Funny thing,\it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


Ranch 
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MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


KEL 


MRS. }. C. MORRILL, Owner No l «, \ 
R. E. LEONE, Manager ; 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


Ship To 
JOHN CLAY 





REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 
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HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. E ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH - 
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NEED SOME RAIN—Range condi. 
tions in this community improved with 
the last snow about the first of June but 
we need rain now. Cattle are looking 
good and I believe the ranchers in this 
section got a little better than average 
calf crop. We are running short of wa- 
ter for irrigation, and unless we get rain 
the hay crop is going to be very short, 
Branding started here in June.—J, (, 
Tugman, Laramie County, Wyo. 


LOOKS BETTER—We have had good 
rains over the Panhandle this month, 
which has changed the picture materi- 
ally. Prospects are now favorable for 
good range canditions the balance of the 
summer.—Jack Mansfield, Oldham 
County, Tex. 


Weather good here but ranges drying 
fast. Big demand for irrigated pastures, 
Contracting for Canadian cattle almost 
at standstill from fears of change in 
exchange rate and possible quotas due 
to Korean war.—Alan Rogers, Kittitas 
County, Wash. 
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The Lookout a 


It IS NOT only the federal government that is running in the red. The debts of the 

48 states, we understand, have reached an all-time high of more than 4 billion 
dollars, which is 72 per cent over 1946. It is bad to have the federal and state 
governments going further into debt in prosperous times. 





SHIPPERS, particularly feeders, are saving money now on shipments to market under the 
new feeding-in-transit charges. Some shippers may be passing up this saving. 
The feeder can use the privilege by surrendering his in-bound freight bills to the 
freight agent at the time of shipping on to market. That will give him the through 
rate from point of origin, plus FIT charges. The rate will apply for a fattening 
period of a year. It would be best to check whether this is cheaper than the com- 
bination rates. In some cases the latter are lower. The American National traffic 
department, among others, has fought for this lower rate. 


ACTION on.the notice of intention of the Bureau of Animal Industry to issue regulations 
for federal inspection of meats at plants doing an intrastate business (see June 
Producer, Page 32) is being postponed indefinitely, we learn from the BAI. 















DO YOU REMEMBER when Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic explorer, subsisted for a year on an 
all-meat diet and reported that he was in better physical condition than he had 
been at the start? The National Live Stock and Meat Board, the American National, 
the American Cattle Producer and other livestock magazines publicized the story. 
But it seemed a sort of novelty or stunt then; not too much importance was attached 
to it. But it was important! It was a forerunner of the now accepted fact that 
protein foods are among the most digestible, and most essential, of all foods. 
Physicians and surgeons are heralding meat as a medical marvel. 





CATTLE ON FEED in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska (three important feeding states) on July l 

was 1,424,000 head, 42 percent larger than the 1,006,000 head on feed July 1 of 
last year. Marketing of fed cattle from the three states during the period April l 
to July was 19 percent less than during the same months last year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 








IT WILL SURPRISE many to learn that consumers in wartime pay a smaller percentage of 
their disposable income for food than in peacetime. This is so despite the fact 
that people eat better than normal because there are fewer other things available 
for purchase with their expanded income. In World War II wages went up faster 

than food costs. . 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS look bright: Industrial production in June was equal to the 
previous post-war high; automobile output in early June was at an all-time record; 
Steel production and new construction were going full tilt; employment in May and 
June set new records; consumer income is higher than last year; businessmen were 
spending more on plants and equipment than was expected. The dark spot is con- 
tinued deficit spending under these near-boom conditions. 
















AMERICAN INDUSTRY is expected to spend 12.7 billion dollars on new plants and equipment 
in the first nine months of 1950. The outlay will serve to produce more goods and 
services for the public and help to keep existing plants busy. 


ALMOST 1,000,000 new telephones so far this year are in use on the Bell System, and the 
total number now is 34,325,000--double the number of 10 years ago. Ours is surely 
the talkin'est nation in the world! 


TOO MANY PEOPLE these days who are constitutional lefts are demanding their con- 
stitutional rights. 
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~-AIGHEST-COMPRESSION 
IN ANY FARM TRUGK 


WILLYS HURRICANE 


GIVES YOU MORE POWER AT LESS COST 
ON REGULAR-GRADE GASOLINE 


Only in the new Willys Trucks can you get the 
money - saving efficiency of the HURRICANE 
Engine, the highest-compression gasoline engine in 
any farm truck. 

The sensational Willys HURRICANE Engine 
has a compression ratio of 7.4 to 1 (optional 7.8-1 
for high altitude), but it does not require premium- 
grade fuel. The HURRICANE is an F-head engine, 
with oversize valve-in-head intake and water- 
cooled valve-in-block exhaust. The advanced de- 
sign of the HURRICANE gives you more power 
from every gallon of gas. Visit your Willys dealer 
and road-test the new Willys Trucks with higher- 
compression HURRICANE power. 





1/2-TON WILLYS TRUCK 


2-WHEEL DRIVE 


The new 4250-lb.-GVW Willys Truck, is a money-saver 
for general farm and ranch use. Pick-up or platform- 
stake bodies on sturdy 118-in.-wheelbase frame. 





1-TON WILLYS TRUCK 


4-WHEEL DRIVE 


This 4-wheel-drive truck has power to go through 
mud, snow and rough country that stop other trucks, 
yet is economical on fuel. 118-in. w.b., 5300 lbs. GVW. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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PRICE CONTROLS 


H* increasing seriousness of the “po- 

lice action” in Korea; the possibility 
that other such war fronts may break 
out at any time, and that before we 
know it we will be in the midst of 
World War III has again brought to 
the forefront the possibility of price 
controls and rationing on food. products. 
Most recent Washington. dispatches dis- 
count the imminence of such controls 
so far as food items generally are con- 
cerned, although it is believed that there 
will be some immediate action in the 
way of allocations or possibly sterner 
controls affecting relatively scarce metal 
items. 


It is a regrettable fact that consum- 
ers themselves may hasten action on 
food if they disregard the warnings 
from official sources, and the tendency 
to hoard already in evidence in spots 
around the country becomes nation-wide. 
Reports from various cities indicate that 
consumers are buying heavily of coffee, 
sugar, spices and other staples “to keep 
the hoarders from getting them.” 

Actually, as the situation stands to- 
day, there seems little excuse—aside 
from the danger of excessive hoarding 
and speculative price increases result- 
ing therefrom—for controls on food. As 
a nation, we are abundantly supplied; 
in fact, we have hardly quit talking 
about what to do with our surpluses. In 
the event of a full-scale world war, 
these. surpluses would be a life-saver, 
and the producers of this country have 
twice under similar conditions demon- 
strated their ability sharply to increase 
production . but a full-scale war 
would put a strain on even our well- 
supplied larder, and doubtless controls 
of some kind would become necessary to 
stop price increases and to prevent ex- 
cessive hoarding. 


Recently, labor advocates have been 
stressing the need for price controls but, 
as usual, attempting to show that simi- 
lar controls on wage scales are not nec- 
essary. We should not be deceived by 
such propaganda. We have not forgot- 
ten the statement made by the late 
President Roosevelt when the first price 
control legislation was under consider- 
ation in World War II, that he could 
handle the wage situation himself and 
that it was not necessary to include 
wages in the pending measure. He failed 
to handle it, as the record clearly shows. 
We should not repeat that blunder if 
such an emergency develops now. 

One recent radio commentator stated 
that price controls were urgently need- 
ed but that wage rates had leveled off, 
intimating of course that no action 
Should be taken in that field. . . . Let 
us examine the record as to where con- 
trols should be applied if the emergency 
develops: 
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Taking 1910-14 as the base, or 100, 
we find that meat animals averaged, for 
1949, 311. The latest figure available, 
May, 1950, shows meat animals at 342. 
Now turn to factory workers’ wages: 
With 1910-14 as the base, or 100, in 
1949 the average was 478. The latest 
figure available in this classification 
is for March, 1950, when it stood at 
493 (preliminary). Meat animals for the 
same month were at 308. Now take farm 
wage rates, using 1910-14 as a base, or 
100: The average for 1949 was 429, and 
the latest figure, April, 1950, was 427. 

The above figures clearly show that 
the wages paid both on the farm and 
in the factory have far more than kept 
pace with the advance in the price of 
meat animals. 

To get at the figures in another fash- 
ion: The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture 
carries a statistical table showing “the 
cost to consumers of fixed quant’ties of 
food, representing 1935-39 average an- 
nual consumption per person.” 


On the basis of this table, in the 
years 1935-39 the average percentage of 
disposable income spent by consumers 
for this fixed amount of food was 23 
per cent. It dropped down to 20 per 
cent in 1940; to 18 in 1941; 17 in 1942; 
back up to 18 per cent in 1943, and 
down to a low of 16 in 1944 and 1945. 
This clearly shows that even though 
food prices were advancing during that 
period, wages were advancing faster— 
so that right in the midst of the war, 
with an all-time high in food prices, it 
took a smaller percentage of the con- 
sumers’ disposable income to buy the 
required amount of food. 


YOU CAN LEAD A HORSE TO WATER, BUT— 


i % $-- 





When the war was over, this per- 
centage started up again. It reached 
18 per cent in 1946; 21 in 1947; 20 in 
1948; 19 in 1949, and 18 per cent for 
the first quarter of 1950. 

Both these sets of figures show be- 
yond question that wages keep ahead 
of prices. 

Meat is a perishable product. It can- 
not be hoarded by consumers except in 
locker plants or home deep-freeze units. 
These have become a fixed part of the 
food picture. No one would pay rent 
for a food locker, or invest in a deep- 
freeze home unit, unless he expected to 
use it—and so the fact that there is a 
considerable volume of food handled in 
that fashion today is not evidence of 
hoarding. 

If we are to have pr’ce controls, we 
should also have wage controls. There 
has been some talk of rollbacks on 
prices. It should be remembered that 
the cattle and sheep on feed today were 
bought under the present price struc- 
ture and that if feeders are to continue 
to expand meat production through 
the finishing of livestock to a reasonable 
degree, they must be treated fairly and 
no pricerollbacks made that would 
deprive them of a reasonable profit and, 
instead, probably force them to take a 
loss. 

Hardly a day has passed in recent 
months without an announcement of a 
wage increase granted to some union 
here and there about the country. Wage 
rates, as shown above, have more than 
kept pace with the advance in the cost 
of meat. We do not want any rollbacks 
that will reduce meat production, and 
we insist that whatever is done this 
time in the way of price controls should 
be straight across the board. Every- 
thing indicates that labor will be 
searcer than food, and if controls come 
they must apply where they are needed 
most. 


Imperative Need 


WE are again launching upon an era 
of heavy spending for defense and 
the policing action in Korea. We must, 
it is realized now, be fully armed. 

This means, President Truman warns 
us, that business and civilian life as 
usual is again a thing of the past; that 
the nation must put itself on a partial 
war footing. 

It should mean, too, Mr. President, 
that government must stop unnecessary 
spending. It has too long flouted the 
common-sense rule that living beyond 
one’s means brings trouble. It has op- 
erated under deficits in prosperity. 

We must avoid inflation to the best 
of our ability, for to debauch our cur- 
rency is as sure a way to fall prey to 
an enemy as to be unprepared to meet 
its attack. It is imperative now that we 
pare to the bone every item that does 
not have to do with war or defense. 
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How About a Post-Convention Trip? 


We’ve said quite a bit the past few 
months about San Francisco proper, the 
January objective of hundreds of Amer- 
ican National members when they head 
for the 54th annual convention. But 
when you get as far as the Golden Gate 
many of you will want to go on and 
include a cruise or flight to Hawaii in 
your plans. In this connection, United 
Air lines is cookin’ up a nice deal— 
with all details (reservations, etc.) to 
be handled on one desk, thus insuring 
a minimum of bother to the traveler. 
This will apply whether you want to fly 
both ways, fly one way and go by boat 
the other or even if you desire to be a 
sailor both out and back. You can plan 
your schedule individually or in groups, 
stay as long or as short a time as you 
want, stop at any of the fine hotels 


J 
> 


(which, incidentally, can be chosen at 
a variety of prices) and United in San 


‘Francisco will happily work out all the 


details and take care of everything but 
the check. A number of reservations 
has already been placed been placed 
and it is expected that many a cattle- 
man-delegate will snap up the oppor- 
tunity in the winter of the year to 
visit beautiful Hawaii, which will then 
be enjoying its most delightful season. 

You probably know that for the con- 
vention city itself you should take suits 
and warmish coats; the wonderful air 
of San Francisco can get a bit chill, 
especially in the evening. However, if 
you’re going to go on to Hawaii, we 
suggest that you find room for some- 
thing a little more summery. Informal 


dress is customary, with sport suits and 





Members of the American National Live Stock Association who attend the 
January convention in San Francisco will see one of the city’s most famous land- 
marks—the Golden Gate Bridge. This link in U. S. Highway No. 101 connecting 
the Peninsula of San Francisco with Marin County is the longest single-span 
suspension in the world and the second largest bridge in the world: It is 6,400 feet 
in length, has six°traffic lanes and two sidewalks for pedestrians, and its towers 
are 191 feet taller than the Washington Monument. The bridge was opened to auto- 
mobile traffic on May 28, 1937. (Photo by Tom King, San_Francisco.) 
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dresses for ordinary wear .. . and, as 
always when you’re on a trip, don’t 
forget that comfortable pair of walk. 
ing shoes! 

If you don’t fly, remember that the 
Matson Line boats are among the best 
there are, and provide a more leisurely 
way of getting over to the Islands, 
Once there, whatever your mode of 
travel, you are in for a unique vaca- 
tion in an other-world setting that will 
provide you with memories for many 
a winter to come. 

Much more detail will be available in 
the next few weeks. In the meantime, 
inquiries are welcome. 

A hotel reservation form for the 
Jan. 8-10 meeting is included in this 
issue of the Propucer, for your con- 
venience in making your room arrange- 
ments. (See Page 33.) 


AGRICULTURAL ASPECT 
OF THE KOREAN WAR 


Korea, according to the Office of For. 
eign Agricultural Relations, always has 
been a predominantly agricultural coun- 
try. About three-fourths of all Koreans 
are engaged in farming, and agricultural 
production represents about three. 
fourths of the value of all production. 
South Korea, which produces rice and 
other grains, is relatively rich in food. 
stuffs but relatively poor in minerals and 
industries. Industry is centered largely 
in North Korea. where there are mineral 
deposits and well-developed hydro- 
electric plants. South Korean agriculture 
depended upon the northern part of the 
country for chemical fertilizer before 
the partition of Korea along the 38th 
parallel. Afterwards, fertilizer had to be 
imported, mostly from the United States. 

Rice is Korea’s most important crop. 
In the 1940-44 period, 71 per cent of it 
was produced in what is now South 
Korea, which, incidentally, has no size- 
able agricultural imports or exports. In 
the 30’s total rice production for the 
country was about 100,000,000 bushels 
annually. Before the war, some of this 
was traded to Japan for cheaper grains, 
such as millet. Only about one-fifth of 
the total area is farmland, the remainder 
being too mountainous for cultivation. 
The stress is on human labor, for ma- 
chinery is scarce, and the climate and 
terrain are difficult. 


Mexico-U. S. Pact to End 


On Dec. 31, 1950, the trade agreement 
between Mexico and the United States 
will terminate. Mexico has found it 
necessary to raise her import rates, to 
which the United States has acceeded 
for awhile, but now it is found that 
agreement on fair recoprocal rates is 
impossible. Changes in United States 
import duties which will result are: 
Cattle, weighing 200 








or more but less Present Rate After 
— 700 pounds Rate Dec. 31 
i 1%yclb. 2%4chb. 
Dried blood albu- 
A 6'4c Ib. 12c Ib. 


Sheep and lambs...... $1.50 head $3 head 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Last month we printed a picture of early man throwing a steer. Here he is again shown throwing cattle—one man has the 
animal by the tail and two others are trying to turn the legs out from under him, while two are wrestling with the horns. In 
the picture to the right, the man has the animal by the horns on his way down. This dates back to the Old Kingdom, probably 
about 3500 B. C., and comes from the tomb of Emperor Mereruka. From the Oriental Institute. 





THE PATTERNING OF MEAT 


By COL. EDWARD N. WENTWORTH, Director, Armour's Livestock Bureau 


PART II 


RADUALLY THE MEAT-EATING 

RACES became dominant. The pas- 
toral tribes of early Asia were known 
to go down into the valleys and cities, 
overpower the people, requisition their 
food and hold them in slavery as life- 
time tillers of the soil. The barbarians 
from the mountains and high plains 
were always stronger and more com- 
bative than the dwellers in the primi- 
tive cities. The Hyksos, or shepherd, 
kings of Egypt swarmed out of the 
rough country of Canaan and Syria 
and, with horses and a new lethal wea- 
pon known as a chariot, overwhelmed 
the cities of the Nile. They ruled Egypt 
throughout the 15th and 16th dynasties, 
approximately 1650 to 1550 B. C. Still 
earlier, according to the Book of Gen- 
esis, the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 
fell at the hands of the Elamites, who 
lived “above the plain.” These Elamites 
were the same tribe that, under Cyrus 
the Great, conquered the Medes and es- 
tablished the great Persian Empire. 
But it is a peculiar quirk in history 
that the early cities were the collective 
homes of farmers, dwelling close to- 
gether for protection, and that the 
loosely organized pastoral tribes came 
down from the highlands to conquer 
them. Once the uplanders controlled 
the cities, they became the city-dwell- 
ing class who provided the rulers, sol- 
diers, priests, professional workers and 
artisans. Meat-eating established the 
essential nutritional reserve, not only 
for war but for physical, mental and 
spiritual achievement. 

One could continue down the centuries, 
adding illustration after illustration of 
the relation between meat-eating and 
racial dominance. But perhaps one more 
is sufficient. In 1485 the King of Eng- 
land, Henry VII, established the “Yeo- 
men of the Guard” as his personal es- 
Its members attained undying 
notoriety after 1669, for they, because 
of their size, stature and bountiful beef 
diet, were then christened “Beef-Eat- 
ers” by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
With that advertising, England became 
known internationally as the land of 
roast beef, and the tradition was im- 
mortalized in an ancient ballad from the 
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Grub Street Opera, first 

some three centuries ago: 

a Roast Beef was the Englishman’s 
00 


It ennobled our Hearts and enriched our blood. 
Our soldiers were brave and our courtiers were 


performed 


good. 
Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England, and 
Oh, for Old English Roast Beef! 


When good Queen Elizabeth reigned on the 
throne, 

Ere coffee or tea, or such slipslops, were known, 

The world was in terror whene’er she did 
frown! 

Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England, and 

Oh, for Old English Roast Beef! 


Our sires of old were robust, stout and strong, 
And kept open house with good cheer all day 


ong 

Which made their stout tenants rejoice in this 
song— 

Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England, and 

Oh, for Old English Roast Beef! 


— terminates my tale of what meat 
did for men! Hereafter we should 
consider what men did for meat! 
Regardless of the enthusiasm with 
which our ancestors hunted for flesh, 
meat produced through the chase was 
never an economical item of the diet. 
True, Buffalo Bill earned his name by 
slaughtering bison to feed the construc- 
tion crews on the Union Pacific and 
Kansas Pacific, and exploring expedi- 
tions since pre-history have lived off the 
wild country to obtain their meat. But, 





in well-populated regions, the flesh from 
game animals is too expensive. Colo- 
rado, for example, boasts of an income 
of one-seventh to one-sixth of a billion 
dollars, selling hunting and fishing 
licenses and equipment, but if the meat 
and fish so obtained were sold at $2 a 
pound this sum would not cover a major 
fraction of the cost. When gold was 
discovered in California in 1849, the 
rush of prospectors was so great that 
practically all the game, and most of 
the cattle and sheep on the nearby 
Spanish ranchos, were consumed. Great 
drives of these latter animals left New 
Mexico in 1849 to supply this defisit, 
and throughout the next decade the de- 
mand called forth large trail herds from 
as far east as Texas in the south and 
from Illinois and Ohio in the north. 
Meat supplies need planning, equally as 
to kind and volume, and it is more sig- 
nificant than would appear at first 
glance, that cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry are the animals which sur- 
vived in the economic evolution of our 
meat. 

Despite the sporting value of hunt- 
ing, concentrated populations could never 
depend on it as a dependable source of 
meat food. The effort, in pursuing Big- 
horn sheep, for example, is far greater 
than in chasing bison, but the reward 
in meat is much less. In Europe and 
Asia, wild boars were plentiful in early 
days, but the man who brought down 


Here are pictures ef a roanish colored animal in the upper panel and blacks and 
whites in both the upper and in the lower panels. This comes from the 18th Dynasty, 
about 1500 B. C. From Gaddis & Seif. 
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the aurochs—the wild forest ox—could 
feed many more mouths. In discussing 
the mystery of the lost Franklin expe- 
dition in the American Arctic, Stef- 
ansson points out that most of the 
deaths were from scurvy, brought on 
by dependence on ship’s stores, and he 
indicates that fresh meat, obtained by 
a sound hunting program, would un- 
questionably have saved the entire ex- 
pedition. But Franklin’s explorers fol- 
lowed the British tradition for sports- 
manship, fowling pieces, and the pro- 
priety of different animals for food, 
and Stefansson notes that while 20 
whites from this group were procuring 
only a few hundred pounds live weight 
of birds and small game, a correspond- 


those in the drumstick of a turkey. 

It is not clear when man first under- 
stood these handicaps. The relation of 
animal fat to tenderness and flavor was 
obviously not recognized when hunters 
first sought fat animals. Fat was a 
deficit item of the diet, and under the 
Mosaic Law all the fat of a sacrificial 
animal belonged to the Lord because of 
its very scarcity. Shortages of fat on a 
per capita basis were really not reme- 
died in the United States until the first 
World War, and they are far from be- 
ing remedied for the world as a whole 
even today. Half of the globe’s popu- 
lation falls far short of its fat require- 
ments. 

Yet, the relation of fat to the desir- 





Hogs from Siam and southern Asia 
possessed an attribute denied the Euro. 
pean type—the ability to fatten quick. 
ly and to put on a layer of superficia] 
fat that covered the body like that of 
a water-living animal such as _ the 
whale, walrus, seal, or even the hippo- 
potamus. While we disparage that qual- 
ity today, it played a leading role in 
the improvement of modern swine, 
These Asiatic hogs were brought into 
Europe by the early China traders, and 
were popularly known both as “Siamese” 
and “Chinese” hogs, although the true 
Chinese breed in China was of the Eu- 
ropean, Sus scrofa, type. When crossed 
on domestic breeds in southern Italy, 
France and England, the Siamese stock 





This panel represents a step in cutting loose the shoulder from the carcass as offerings for the king, Mereruka. It shows 
two cattle tied with the two hind legs and the right front leg “in the bundle” and one with the two hind legs and left front 
leg “in the bundle.” It is interesting to observe that in each case they are holding the animal’s head down on its nostrils and 


horns. From the Oriental Institute. 

ing number of Eskimo men were secur- 
ing seven thousand pounds of big meat. 
The Eskimos pursued bears, seals, wal- 
ruses, musk oxen and caribou, while the 
explorers searched ineffectually for 
hares and partridges. Truly the natives 
made their weapons count in the pounds 
of meat, yet their yield was quite small 
in comparison with what could have 
been obtained with equal efforts from 
domestic animals. Hence, man chos* 
for taming the largest meat animals he 
could manage. 


N addition to the relative unfruit- 

fulness of hunting, there was waste- 
fulness in the conformation of the ani- 
mals slaughtered. Most of the wild 
game exists because it is hardy and has 
won out in the struggle for existence. 
But such a victory would never make 
animals satisfactory in yields and shape 
of cuts and in amount of meat. The legs 
and necks of wild animals are too long 
in relation to the body, and the middles 
and digestive tracts are too large. In 
most game animals, the muscles are 
flat instead of plump, and there are 
thick hides, loose skinfolds, wasteful 
shoulder humps, heavy masculine crests 
and shields and other secondary sexual 
characters which detract from the yield 
of net meat. In addition, the muscle 


fibers are coarse, the connective tissue 
tough, the distinctive species or sex 
flavors strong and the amount of edible 
fat small. Many animals show carti- 
laginous growths in the shoulder, neck 
or pelvis, and there are tough tendon- 
ous connections with the muscles, like 
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ability of the carcass was early known, 





as well as the comparative quality of 
fat in the different parts of the ani- 
mal. Federal standards of prime beef 
today direct that fat shall cover the ribs 
lightly and evenly within the body cav- 
ity. But in Leviticus it was prescribed 
that from the animal to be sacrificed as 
a peace-offering to the Lord, there 
should be placed on the altar “the fat 
that covereth the inwards, and all the 
fat that is upon the inwards.” When 
bison were hunted on our western plains, 
the novice from the east strove val- 
iantly to bring down a picturesque bull 
the first time that he was responsible 
for replenishing his camp’s larder. But 
the teasing of his camp-mates soon 
made him imitate the Indian and the 
experienced plainsman, who normally 
sought a fat yearling heifer yielding 
meat certain to be tenderer and better 
finished than that of a tough, gnarly- 
fibered bull. 


nae the first domestic species 

to be improved in meat quality was 
the hog. Early Sumerian, Egyptian and 
Greek sculptures and drawings depict 
swine that resembled the hardy wild 
boar of Europe very closely, but by 
100 B. C. some improvement had taken 
place. A Roman bas-relief of about that 


date shows a hog of well-fattened type 
leading a sheep and an ox in an agri- 
cultural and religious ceremony. This 
rite preceded a sacrifice designed to 
purify the fields, and it was required 
that the three animals be driven over 
the unhallowed ground three times. 











produced a quick-fattening race that 
made a great impression on the noted 
German naturalist, H. E. von Nathusius. 
He adopted and promoted the hy- 
pothesis that most modern domestic 
swine in Europe and America came from 
crosses of this Oriental pig with Euro- 
pean breeds originating in the wild boar. 
The Siamese hog was mated to British 
swine to produce the modern Berk- 
shire, and to the white hog of Pennsyl- 
vania to produce the Chester White. 





This layer of outside fat was an in- 
teresting, if modernly unpopular, trait. 
Alexander Forbes, writing more than a 
century ago on California, referred to 
the Spanish hogs there as being fed 
chiefly for their lard, and states that 
they were of a good kind derived from 
the “Chinese breed.” He says, “They 
are fed in a manner to produce as much 
fat and as little flesh as possible. They 
are allowed to grow to a certain age 
in a lean state ... and when they ar- 
rive at the proper age and size for 
killing they are then shut up, or at 
least kept at home, and as much maize 
given them as they can eat. . . By this 
means they soon get enormously fat, 
and when slaughtered they are found to 
be almost all lard to the very bones. 
This lard they peel off as blubber is 
peeled off from a whale, the whole 
thing being entirely separated from ev- 
ery part of the (meat) .. . leaving an 
astonishingly small proportion of flesh. 
I have seen some unable to get farther 
up than on their haunches, just far 
enough to reach their food, and when 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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» | xe Stand on Beef Grade Ch 
= ty Fe ‘Round the on an on ee rd e anges 
cial rs oe, The following is a statement filed ing system was established, there has 
of I~ ya ane June 28 by the American National Live been a steady and marked trend away 
the whe : Stock Asociation in suport of proposed from the heavier cuts carrying, as they 
po- changes in the federal beef grading necessarily do, a greater degree of fin- 
lal. standards: ish, to the lighter cuts with less wasty 
in ; ‘ fat. There is and always will be a 
ine, E _ federal beef grading Service was limited demand for long-finished beef. 
nto A price item from Florida tells es wethhoew in line with the The bulk of this product, however, goes 
and that at Arcadia heifer prices were ye and appa = consumer to the better grade hotels and restau- 
se” up $3 on June 28, with one seller g . rants, to steamship liners, railroad din- 
rue getting a top of $25.50 and grossing Purpose of Proposed Changes — cars, bem or clubs, etc. As stated 
Eu- $102 for 400 pounds. The top steer The f above, very little of it goes over the 
| purpose of the proposed changes retail counter. 
sed that day brought $188.60, gross; the a tesmctahle eink: ta) vaiean tae alia 
: , y the situa ; , ‘ 
aly, top calf, $27. tion in the “Commercial” grade (it is _Under these circumstances, it seems 
| kok Ok ; high time that the grading system 
ock ? commonly conceded that there is too : ; . : j 
Some Texas prices reported by the wide a difference in quality and price should be revised in line with this 
West Texas Livestock Weekly: At Mason oF beef falling in the present “Com- change in consumer demand. Beef pro- 
one feed store contracted about 200 mercial” grade to make it a workable ducers and feeders have changed their 
| mixed calves in the Rocksprings terri- grade); Second, to bring the federal production methods to meet it. The gov- 
=>, tory for fall delivery at 27 and 28 cents poof grading system more nearly into —. should now change its grading 
| per pound. (This is understood to be  |ine with conditions that exist today. system in order also to get = line. 
low for that area.) ... At Marfa some : Under these conditions, it seems an 
ed 1,300 mixed Hereford calves were re- Detailed Comments on No. 1 injustice to both producers and feeders 
= ported sold to Iowa feeders for fall de- Because of the wide difference in both that the two top names “Prime” and 
livery for 28% cents on the heifers and quality and price referred to above, Choice” should apply to such a very, 
30 cents on the steers. there is today practically no federal Very small percentage of the total beef 
> A San Angelo buyer paid 27 and grading of “Commercial” grade except graded. The consolidation of “Prime” 
28 cents for 450 heifers and steers on contracts for institutions or special} and “Choice” into a single grade to be 
ows for Oct. 1-15 delivery; in turn, the services. As a consequence, the house- known as “Prime” will adequately serve 
‘ont seller bought from him 150 mixed wife today who desires to buy federally these special groups which want the 
and Brahman and Santa Gertrudis calves graded beef has practically only one top quality beef. 
for Nov. 1 delivery .. . About 550 grade available to her; namely, the Following such consolidation, the pro- 
— Angus steer calves were also ex- present “Good” grade. The “Prime” posal to rename the present “Good” 
that changed for Oct. 1-10 delivery at an grade is never seen in a retail store and grade as “Choice” is in no sense a de- 
»ted undisclosed price which was believed the “Choice” grade has become increas- ception. The present “Good” grade is a 
‘ius. to be around 30 cents. A contract in ingly scarce as conditions have changed fine, high-quality product. It carries 
hy- the Midland area involving 1,600 to through the years. sufficient finish to meet the demands 
stic 1,700 mixed Hereford calves for fall The adoption of the proposed change of the rank and file of consumers who 
rom delivery was made at 291; cents for with reference to the “Commercial” want a quality product. It is certainly 
uro- heifers and 30 for steers. grade would make the top half of the unfair to both producers and feeders 
oar. se present “Commercial,” to be designated that you have to get down into the third 
tish Fieldman Russell Thorp writes: Since “Good” in the new program, available grade under the present system before 
ork- the war in Korea buyers are out again to the housewife so that she could take you get into any quantity of production. 
syl- following a country buying lull. He tells her choice of the new “Choice” grade The present “Good” grade is not a 
of one sale at Ringling, Okla., of a load °F the new Good grade. This should third-grade product. 
si of creep-fed Angus steer calves off the be of benefit alike to producer, feeder G ic : 
: : and consumer enera omments 
rait. wang August pres Pee a i 1. There is no deception in the in- 
ina oe = ine eed a mei ae Detailed Comments on No. 2 stant proposal. It is a long-overdue re- 
pe a ie conned i Hereford calves: In the 23 years since the federal grad- vision of the grading system. 
that same conditions and price . . . “Unusual 
rom rain here this section for this time of 
‘hey year. Cattle in fine condition.” 
1uch veo 
"hey At Meers, Okla., 200 3-year-old 
age steers weighing around 1,100 pounds, 
ar- off grass and some cake, sold for 
for delivery in 30 days, freight paid and 
. at weighed off trucks at Oklahoma 
aize City; 100 head went at 27 cents; 100 
this head, light end, at 26 cents—going 
fat, to Nebraska for short feed. 
d to * *” * 
nes. At Terral, in the same state, 100- 
r is grass-cake steers sold at $26.90. From 
hole | there, Mr. Thorp wrote of “heavy rains, 
ey- | lots of grass and all cattle in fine con- 
, an dition in Lawton, Ardmore and south 
esh. | of Oklahoma City.” ' , 
ther ae ce . ‘ A group of New Mexico Cattle Growers. (L. to r.) Bonnie Cox, Alamogordo; 
far Some Nebraska yearling heifers Ann Forehand, Carlsbad, daughter of Roy Forehand, who heads the state cattle- 
contracted for Sept., 23 cents; heavy men’s association; George Ellis, Jr., Bell Ranch, president of the Junior organization; 
vhen yearling steers, 2714 for Oct.; choice Jack Berkshire, Estancia; Jack Stovall, Carlsbad; Dorothy Lusk, Carlsbad. (New 
fall calves 30 cents. Mexico Stockman photo.) 
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2. It has been suggested that under 
this proposal the packers would take the 
cream out of the better grades to mar- 
ket under their own grade names and 
brands. There would be no change in 
this respect from the situation as it 
stands today. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the packer from putting out such 
meat, if he desires, under his own names 
and brands. This practice is restricted 
only by the demand he receives from 
his customers for federally graded beef 
and the proposal in no way alters this 
situation. 


3. Another criticism of the proposal 
is the suggestion that it might tend to 
sharpen the demand for the better 
grades and thus influence the retail 
price. There is no basis for this sug- 
gestion. It does not increase or diminish 
the supply of any of the top grades. 


4. It should be of primary benefit to 
the consumer through making two 
grades, both of fine quality beef, avail- 
able in the retail markets. The new 
“Good” grade should provide a steady 
and reliable source of beef carrying 
enough finish and quality to be pala- 
table and tender, but carrying very 
little wasty fat. This product formerly 


has not been available under federal. 


grade demarkation because of the im- 
practicability of federal grading in the 
present “Commercial” grade with its 
wide range of quality. 

5. Inasmuch as the housewife today 
has only one federal grade available to 
her, there should be a minimum of con- 
fusion in making the change. 

6. Through the addition of the new 
“Good” grade as a popular consumer 
grade, it should add materially to the 
amount of beef federally graded and 
thus add to the protection afforded the 
consumer as to quality in the buying of 
meat at retail. It does not seem that 
the federal grading service can be jus- 
tified and can long survive if its bene- 
fits to the housewife are practically 
limited to the grading of a single grade 
as is the case today. 

7. The big job ahead for both pro- 
ducers and feeders is to supply the de- 
mand of consumers for good quality 
beef at prices in line with their ability 
to pay. Our population is increasing 
rapidly. The adoption of the instant pro- 
posal will be a major factor in helping 
the producers and feeders to meet this 
increasing demand. 


NEW FARM INSURANCE DATA 


Types of insurance protection for the 
farmer against various accidents for 
which he may be held liable are ex- 
plained in Farmers Bulletin No. 2016, 
published by the USDA. It explains the 
principles and uses of all kinds of in- 
surance in which farmers might be in- 
terested—fire, windstorm, crop and hail, 
liability and life. Under liability are in- 
cluded automobile and truck insurance, 
personal liability and employer’s lia- 
bility policies. Obtainable from Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WATER RESOURCES STATEMENT 


(The following is a statement filed in 
June with the Water Resources Policy 
‘Commission by the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association.) 


HE American National Live Stock As- 

sociation and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association are voluntary na- 
tional organizations representing, respec- 
tively, the cattle and sheep industries of 
the country. The membership of these 
organizations is made up largely of 
stockmen who produce cattle and sheep 
on our western ranges. 


In the early days of the western 
livestock industry, much of the land used 
for grazing livestock was open range. 
There is no longer any free land. The 
stockmen now must pay for the forage 
they use. 


It is common practice for stockmen 
to lease grazing land from other land 
owners, or from the state, or from the 
federal government; they have prospered 
under this pattern of operation and are 
in general satisfied with it. However, 
there is a growing concern lest an im- 
pression gain ground that the use by 
livestock of the grass on our ranges is a 
detriment to our water resources—such 
impression having come about largely 
through repeated allegations that stock- 
men are more interested in grazing 
values than in water values and misuse 
the land. 


Some of the ranching practices in the 
days of the open range admittedly re. 
sulted in overuse, and consequently dam. 
age to land cover. The misuse is often 
made the basis for criticism of present- 
day operators. 


But there is another basis for this 
criticism that is unwarranted and diffi- 
cult to disabuse. It is that research 
shows damaging effect of grazing on our 
watersheds. 


The fact is that there has been no 
such broad research that would estab- 
lish this assertion. Research in land use 
is still relatively a new science. Such 
results as we have from it are as yet 
inconclusive. 


As recently as 1947, Lyle F. Watts, 
chief of the Forest Service, said: 


“But there is still a lot we don’t know 
about how water behaves. We need to 
know more about the effects of various 
types and densities of vegetation on 
water run-off. We need to know more 
accurately the effects of various methods 
of timber cutting. We need to learn 
how timber and grass and other wild 
land crops can best be utilized without 
adverse effects on watersheds. We may 
even find it possible to grow and harvest 
timber or graze livestock in ways that 
will increase water yields over those 
arising from virgin areas. The search 
for knowledge must go on in the field 





Mathematics Proves Folly of Fast Driving 


CRUISING 
SPEED 


42 
48 
65 53 


AVERAGE 
SPEED 


34 


Oa 
HUY | 


(1,000 MILES) 


$12.95 


45 
$14.51 61 
$16.65 85 


$19.43 


(ALL SPEEDS OVER 60) 


* DRIVERS INVOLVED IN FATAL ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 DRIVERS INVOLVED IN INJURY ACCIDENTS. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


CRUISING SPEED is never your average speed, especially if you drive fast, as 
shown by this chart from the National Safety Council based on actual road tests on 
rural Iowa highways. It proves how average speed lags behind as you step on the 
gas. Cost (only gas and oil were included) shoots up— and so does the risk of 
death. Here is a lesson in speed mathematics: At the 42 m.p.h. average you can go 
20 miles in 29 minutes at little risk. Speed up 10 m.p.h. to the 48 average and the 
20 miles takes 25 minutes, a gain of four minutes.. But when you hit the very risky 
top speed of 65 for a 53 m.p.h. average you cover 20 miles in 23 minutes—a gain of 
only two minutes at almost twice the death risk! 
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W hat is Gonadin? 


Gonadin is the trade name of Cutter’s sterile serum 
prepared from the blood of pregnant mares which 
carries hormones that directly stimulate the gonads 
(ovaries of the female, or the testicle of the male). 


W hat are hormones? 


Hormones are substances created and supplied by 
a group of internal organs or tissues broadly re- 
ferred to as the “endocrine system’. These hormones 
are active in influencing body functions in many 
ways and some have particular influence on the 
reproductive organs. 


W hat is the action of Gonadin? 


The hormones in Gonadin stimulate the gonads in 
both sexes. Thus, the naturally produced hormones 
in Gonadin have both a direct and indirect effect 
on many phases of the reproductive cycle. 









*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





- a Dept. H-1 Berkeley, California 





Q. Is Gonadin helpful in cattle? 


A. Yes. It may be successful in some forms of sterility 
and may be employed in controlling breeding peri- 
ods. In lazy bulls it may be used to increase sexual 
desire while overworked bulls may benefit by stim- 
ulation from the Gonadin hormones. 


Q.. Is Gonadin recommended for 
other animals? 


A. Yes, however, its effect varies greatly between dif- 
ferent types of animals and should only be used as 
specifically directed. 


Q. W here can I get complete information 
on Gonadin? 


A. Cutter Laboratories has prepared an up-to-the-min- 
ute question and answer booklet on Gonadin and 
its influence on reproduction. To receive this in- 
formative booklet just mail in the coupon below. 


Ask your veterinarian about Gonadin’s labor and 
money saving advantages. Because of his back- 
ground of training and experience, your veterinarian 
is equipped to render diagnoses and make recom- 
mendations for treating specific conditions. 


ee0eeeeeeees#eerteeesee ese 
Cutter Laboratories 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘“Gona- 
din——Its Influence on Reproduction”. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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of watershed management, as in other 
fields.” 


We understand that the predictions 
above set forth are already being veri- 
fied to some extent by experiments now 
being carried on by government agencies 
which tend to show that water production 
from watersheds is increased by mod- 
erate grazing. 

Grazing land on some of our water- 
sheds is in actual danger of being elimi- 
nated because of these admittedly in- 
conclusive results of such research as 
has been taking place, and because of 
the overzealous actions taken by some 
administrators in the name of watershed 
protection. 

This does not imply that we have 
learned nothing from research. It can 
guide stockmen or land management 
agencies in many fields of range man- 
agement, and is so doing; but research 
has not yet reached a stage where it can 
safely re-arrange a long-established basic 
industry of the West. 

It should be remembered that con- 
servation of natural resources, as we now 
understand the term, is also of recent 
advent. Such movements as the “Keep 
Green” campaign and the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of reseeding of range 
lands are recent occurrences. 

More than half of our watershed sup- 
ply out here in the West lies in the na- 
tional forests. Therefore, our statement 
readily narrows down to the situation 
existing on the national forests. Much 
of the research in range is the work 
of the Forest Service, and it is that 
bureau that also is the most critical of 
the stockman in his utilization of grass 
resources. The other agencies from 


which the rancher leases have made few 
complaints. 
It is significant, we believe, that a 


recent board of review (the first agency 
set up as a sort of moderator between 
the Forest Service and the stockman) 
recommended, after a study on the 
Roosevelt National Forest in Colorado, 
that “Until more conclusive research re- 
sults are available covering a longer 
period of time, or until subclimax vege- 
tations have been definitely proven to be 
inadequate for the multiple-use job to 
be done, the board does not recommend 
complete exclusion of all livestock graz- 
ing on most forest areas.” 

The stockman, of course, is not 
equipped to give scientific information 
on the range problem. He may, however, 
to be permitted to point out that his 
use of the grass is often an advantage 
in lessening fire hazards, and thereby 
retaining cover for the land; that mod- 
erate use in dry years moderates the 
heavy water intake of too heavy a 
growth and gives more plants a chance 
to survive, thus aiding in conservation 
of both grass and water; and that his 
use of the vast areas of grass in the 
West utilizes a renewable resource that 
would otherwise have no economic value. 
It is, also, conservation to make use of 
a renewable resource. 

The livestock industry is a basic in- 
dustry of the West. Citizens of a large 
number of western communities have 
built up their businesses and enterprises 
in expectancy of continued production 
from range lands. It therefore believes 
that it should participate in the use of 
water for its grass crops to the same 
extent as the irrigation farmer, even 
though the latter may raise crops on 
land the current per-acre price of which 
is greater than that of the range or 
meadow -land. The stockman believes 
that the allocation should be based on 
the value of the resources in the com- 
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Wyoming Hereford breeders, in Cody during the recently held meeting of the 
(L. to r.): Arthur Schelldorf, Sheridan; 


Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 


Oliver Wallop, Sheridan; Julius Hewes, Sundance, president of the Wyoming Here- 
ford Association; Joe Waggoner, Jay Em, vice-president of that group; George 
Heinz, Torrington, head of the Goshen County Hereford Association; Jack Law- 
rence, Cody. The pictured horseman on the wall is the famed “Buffalo Bill” Cody. 


(Photo courtesy Tony Fellhauer.) 
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munity. It should be noted also that 
the trend is toward an increased animal 
agriculture and that there remains the 
problem of surplus crops, and that more 
and more irrigated lands are likely to 
be used for pasture purposes to produce 
food and fiber for the nation. 


We further believe in the principle 
that in areas of limited water supply, 
use of the water should be made as near 
the source as possible in order to avoid 
waste of the resource. 


The livestock industry believes in the 
retention of state laws as the paramount 
authority over water resources. Both 
the American National Live stock Assgo- 
ciation and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association have adopted resolutions op- 
posing river valley authorities which are 
regarded, in the words of the resolution 
adopted by the National Live Stock 
Association, as “an additional encroach-- 
ment of bureaucracy and a complete 
surrender of the sovereign rights of the 
respective states setting up a national- 
ized, or socialized, state in the area in- 
volved.” 

We offer these recommendations: 


1. That it be a part of our national 
water policy to conduct more research 
concerning water in all its aspects and 
that great care be taken in applying reg- 
ulations concerning land uses in the name 
of water conservation until the facts are 
definitely established. 


2. That in areas of limited water 
supply, use of the water should be made 
as near the source as possible. 


3. If the Commission concerns itself 
with questions of administration, we rec- 
ommend that the various states in areas 
west of the 98th Meridian have para- 
mount authority over water resources. 





WATCH FIRST CALF 


Animal Husbandman Marvin Koger 
of the New Mexico Experiment Sta- 
tion says that records kept on an ex- 
perimental herd for 10 years on weight 
and grade of calves show that future 
production of range cows can be pre- 
dicted on the bas’s of first calves. 
Three-year-olds that produced light 
first calves kept on dropping below- 
average calves. Cows that started 
producing heavier calves kept on pro- 
ducing heavier calves than average. 
The same applied to grade. Cows 
that produced good grades early also 
produced good grade calves later on. 
Cows that produced poorer first 
calves kept on producing calves that 
graded lower than average. 


WYO. U. SETS FORUM 


More than 70 top men in the fields 
of government, labor, industry and ag- 
riculture will consider social and eco- 
nomic problems facing the country to- 
day, as participants in the University of 
Wyoming’s sixth national Forum of La- 
bor, Agriculture and Industry, theme of 
which is “The Road Ahead.” Dates of 
the 1950 forum are July 31-August 2. 
Committee chairman is Dr. A. F. Vass. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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AFTOSA IN RETREAT 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease has been 

menacing the livestock industry of 
the United States from below our south- 
ern border for the past three years. 
The plague appeared late in 1946 in an 
explosive outbreak that spread through 
central Mexico, covering an area of over 
200,000 square miles before it could be 
checked behind quarantine lines. Within 
a few months the governments of Mex- 
ico and the United States had joined in 
what has developed into one of the big- 
gest fights against an animal disease 
ever waged in any country. 


Administration of the battle is in the 
hands of a Joint Mexican-United States 
Commission for the Eradication of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. Director of the 
Commission is Licenciado Oscar Flores 


of Mexico. The co-director is General 
Harry H. Johnson of the United States. 
Personnel includes 1,150 employees of 
the U. S. and over 6,000 Mexicans. 


Strangles Livestock Industry 


The vigor of the eradication efforts 
has been dictated by the nature of the 
enemy. Foot-and-mouth disease is one 
of the most highly communicable of all 


, goats, 


animal plagues. It strikes cattle, sheep, 
swine and other cloven-footed 
animals, causing blisters and sores on 
the membranes of the mouth and 
tongue, on the skin around and between 
the divided hoofs, on the udders and 
teats of milk-producing animals and the 
snouts of hogs. There is a character- 
istic tenderness of the affected parts, 
loss of appetite, lameness, emaciation, 
serious decline in milk production and 
often abortion and sterility in breeding 
animals. These permanent, debilitating 
after-effects clamp a strangle hold upon 
the livstock industry of a nation. Al- 
though the mortality rate is actually 
only about 3 to 5 per cent, at times it 
is much higher, particularly among 
younger animals. 

The United States would be particu- 
larly vulnerable to serious damage if the 
disease should become established in 
this country. In the first place, the 
highly mobile character of our livestock 
industry would help it to spread more 


rapidly. As our cattle move from west- 
ern grass lands through midwestern 
feedlots on to markets, packing plants 
and population centers in the East, foot- 
and-mouth disease—if undetected and 











therefore uncontrolled—could speed froy, 
coast to coast and border to border, 


A Costly Plague 


However, the United States has had 
experience in the past with sporadic 
outbreaks of this plague. Six times 
since the turn of the century the Bureay 
of Animal Industry has cooperated with 
officials in various states to move 
quickly in wiping it out. Comparatively 
limited as some of these outbreaks have 
been, the direct cost of eradicating them 
amounted to over $18,000,000 spent by 
state and federal governments. Indirect 
costs in the areas concerned add up to 
enormously greater amounts. 

The last of these outbreaks was in 
1929. Careful inspections at our borders 
and at all ports of entry have kept the 
disease out of the country, with the ex- 
ception of the few outbreaks cited above, 


A Four-Point Program 

Through experience in fighting foot- 
and-mouth disease there was developed 
a four-point program of eradication 
which has proved successful in_ the 
United States. We have used: (1) strict 
quarantine of the infected premises; 
(2) immediate slaughter and burial of 
diseased and exposed herds; (3) repeat- 
ed inspection of all animals in areas 
surrounding the infection, and (4) com- 
plete disinfection of the infected prem- 
ises and the use of susceptible test ani- 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE SITUATION IN MEXICO 


JUNE 1, 1950 


BASED ON REPORTS RECEIVED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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AFEWAY HAS BEEN BUSY improving 
S its food stores — rebuilding and re- 
modeling for even more convenient self- 
service food shopping. 


The newer Safeways are better lighted, 
more spacious, and equipped to the last 
minute. Customers tell us they're a pleas- 
ure to walk into. And we know for a fact 
that more people are walking into them... 


With our rebuilding and remodel- 
ing, each Safeway store today aver- 
ages over four and a half times 
the sales in dollars that a Safeway 
store averaged 10 years ago. 


This expansion in sales per store (and per 
employee also) results in money-savings. 


Enough money is saved to more than 
offset the enormous increases that have 
taken place in labor and rebuilding costs 
(increases farmersknowplenty about, too! ) 


While the dollar volume of our sales is 
naturally larger now than 10 years ago, 
due in part to increased food prices, this 
fact stands out: These modernized stores 
of ours can operate for fewer pennies out 


... anything in it 





for farm families ? 


of each food dollar spent in them than 
could our older Safeways. 


Safeway now distributes 
for smaller part of food dollar 
than 10 years ago 


For all our retailing services on all farm 
crops, Safeway requires less than 14¢ out 
of the food dollar. This 14¢ is an average 
—some farm products require less than 
14¢ per dollar of sales to handle, others 
more. 


Such Safeway costs as wages, rents, 
taxes, displaying foods attractively and 
advertising them — plus Safeway’s profit 
—are all covered by our 14¢ total re- 
quirement per food sales dollar. 


How much is Safeway’s profit? It 
amounted in 1949 to 144¢ per dollar of 
sales at our stores. 





Fourteen cents out of each dollar of sales 
is a considerably smaller cost than average 
for the jobs we do. 


It is also a smaller part of the food 
dollar than Safeway required to perform 
its services 10 years ago. And one main 
reason is that — year by year — we've 
learned to operate more efficiently. 


The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 


It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one- 
fifth of all customers are farm families. 


SAFEWAY 
STORES 





mals to make certain no trace of the 
virus remains before quarantine meas- 
ures are lifted. 

Shock Too Great 

When the Joint Mexican-United States 
Commission began the fight in 1947, the 
original plan of eradication was pat- 
terned largely after this four-point pro- 
gram, with modifications to suit condi- 
tions in Mexico. Infected and exposed 
animals were being slaughtered at the 
rate of about 50,000 a week early in 
November of that year, but with the 
head start the disease had gained it was 
still spreading. Estimates at that time 
indicated that if the original plan were 
to be continued, it would mean the de- 
struction of nearly 5,000,000 cattle and 
a like number of swine, sheep and goats. 
It was decided that the country could 
not stand the economic shock of such a 
program. 

The commmission then entered what 
we call the second phase of the program 
which included vaccination. Foot-and- 
mouth disease vaccine was first devel- 
oped in Europe in the 1930’s. In Ger- 
many it was used to help control a bad 
outbreak in 1939. In Mexico, the plan 
was to build up the resistance of healthy, 
susceptible animals by the use of this 
vaccine and starve out the virus, at the 
same time continuing to wipe out spots 
of active infection by eradication meth- 
ods. 


Make Vaccine in Mexico 

At the first, vaccine had to be pur- 
chased from abroad because there were 
no facilities for production on this con- 
tinent. However, from the beginning, it 
was realized that it would be necessary 
to produce vaccine on home ground if 
the vaccination program were to be effi- 
cient and practical. By May, 1948, the 
first vaccine was produced in Mexico. 
During 1949 the commission manufac- 
tured its total requirements—over 42,- 
000,000 doses of vaccine. 

The disease has been confined, behind 
the strict quarantine lines, to the cen- 
tral part of Mexico. This quarantined 
area has been divided into 10 districts in 
order to allow more efficient administra- 
tion of the work. Mexican and United 
States supervisors are in charge of each 
district, sharing responsibility for all 
phases of the program. Brigades are 
assigned in each district to vaccinate ev- 
ery susceptible animal in a series of re- 
peated vaccinations at approximately 
four-month intervals. 

The first vaccination was completed 
in August, 1949; more than 13,000,000 
animals were vaccinated. The second 
round was completed in February, 1950, 
with more than 14,000,000 animals vac- 
cinated. By the end of February a total 
of 48,078,825 vaccinations had been made 
in Mexico. The commission expected to 
finish the third round early in May and 
continue the fourth round at least to a 
point where all the areas have been 
covered in which the disease has been 
concentrated in the past. — M. R. 
CLARKSON, of Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, writing in June issue of The Agri- 
cultural Situation. 
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Sudden Improved Demand 
Features Light Stocker Cattle 


By H. W. 


OST CLASSES of cattle are at the 
“highest point of the year and some 
stand the highest since 1948. Some ir- 
regularity was noted on fed steers which 
displayed frequent fluctuations. The de- 
mand is centering on cows and bulls but 
light heifers and steers below 1,150 
pounds usually found a ready outlet. 


Percentage of high good and choice 
fed steers is on the increase, only a 
relatively small supply of medium of- 
ferings arriving. Grassers are moving 
to market in a moderate way but so 
far such offerings consisted of heifers 
and cows. Already a few cows are com- 
ing off the Western Slope in Colorado. 


Despite the many dry spots, there 
is little forced marketing at the central 
points although there has been some 
distressed country selling. Most of the 
cattle in the dry areas are moving to 
pastures and ranges where grass is 
abundant, and Wyoming is taking its 
share. 


Because of the extensive feeding 
of hay, the old hay crop has been 
depleted in some sections and the 
new crop is below normal. Hay in 
northern Colorado is about $5 per 
ton above a year ago. There have 
been very few years in the past 
when it became necessary to feed 
hay to cattle during the grass sea- 
son. 


During the first week of July, the 
average cost of all grades of beef steers 
at Chicago figured $30.86 against $25.71 
a year ago. For the same week stocker 
and feeder steers cost $26.56 as com- 
pared with $20.46 a year earlier. 


Spread between good and_ choice 
steer and heifer carcass beef at New 
York and Chicago is only % to 1 cent 
per pound currently. Some months ago 
the spread was over 10 cents. This 
condition has helped the price of good 
cattle grading average good and better. 





FRENCH 


Grass-Fats Due 


Look for a big influx of grass fat 
cattle soon. High prices should attract 
a bigger earlier movement, but it will 
be some time before cattle from the high 
range country show any volume move- 
ment. The cattle from the plains areas, 
particularly cows, are rapidly increas- 
ing at the markets and sales rings. 


Nearly everyone is bullish on the 
fed cattle market for another month 
at least. Such cattle are in strong 
hands and any serious break results 
in a let-up in supplies. Recoveries 
have been quick and often sharp. 
There is some uncertainty on cows, 
which normally start breaking with 
the arrival of grassers. 


Cows have held firmly and surprised 
most men in the livestock industry. 
Boning meat is sought after by all in- 
terests, yet good cows also move read- 
ily. A seasonally broad call for bulls has 
carried prices to exceptionally high lev- 
els. Many of the bulls and cows are 
actually costing as much as many of 
the fed steers and heifers when the 
yields are considered. One man _ went 
so far as to remark, “Why not have a 
one price market for dressed beef?” 
and make it simple. 


Finish considered, many of the small- 
er markets are selling cattle higher 
than at some of the big centers, and all 
short-haul cattle are netting the biggest 
profits. There seems to be a big demand 
everywhere, yet processors complain 
about an unsatisfactory dressed beef 
trade. 

West Coast buyers are still operating 
at Denver and some of the midwest 
markets. The smaller packers usually 


lead the buying and practically all steer 
buyers are showing preference for those 
below 1,150 pounds, the only heavier 
cattle selling at or near the top show- 
ing high finish and evidence of long 
feeding. 





Active in the organiza- 
tion of the new Junior 
Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation at the recent 
Fort Morgan convention 
were (Il. to r.) Virginia 
Fox,eTrinidad, named 
vice-president; Virginia 
Painter, Roggen,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Thaine 
Sussex, Fort Morgan, 
elected to the presidency, 
and John Beckstead of 
Red Feather Lakes. 
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What is Armour doing 
c to improve livestock markets? 


= By getting every cent of value possible from each ani- 
eas, mal, Armour and Company is helping you get maxi- 
mum income from livestock farming. Here’s how Ar- 
mour efforts benefit you: 


Efficient processing of Meat. Armour “know-how” in 
high volume operation means low margins. About 
three-quarters of all Armour income dollars are paid 
out to producers of livestock and raw materials. 


a a a) 


ss f 


- By-Products are Saved. Hides, hair, glands—every- 
= thing is saved, and Armour income from these sources 
ad- is reflected in prices paid for live animals. What's more, 
= many Armour by-products such as feeds, leather, and 
are soap return to your farm to make your farming more 
= profitable and your living more comfortable. 

ve Research and Development. Careful studies by skilled 
2” scientists find manufacturing efficiencies, better meat 
all- products, and new by-products. You benefit when new 
a and better products are manufactured at lower cost. 

- Salesmanship. Skilled salesmanship helps put the meat 
ain you raise into highest value products in the best mar- 
- kets of the country. 

_ Investment and Expansion. Modern Armour process- 
lly ing facilities help make a strong competitive market in 
we all important livestock regions of the country. 

ina You as a livestock grower and Armour as a processor 
ng are a “team” in the production of meat. Your job is to 


— operate at low cost, so that meat will be available at 
prices people are willing and able to pay. Armour, in 





za- turn, will continue to perform the services of processing 
- and distribution efficiently and well—in order to create 
ent better markets and return full share of all consumer 
“ dollars to you. 
es 
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LIVESTOCK TAX NEWS 


By Stephen H. Hart, Attorney 
for the National Livestock Tax 
Commitee, and W. D. Embree, Jr. 


THIN the past few weeks, there 

have been two series of events in 
the field of livestock taxation which 
should be of interest to all stockmen. 
The first was the attempt made by the 
Treasury Department to introduce pro- 
visions into the proposed new tax bill 
which would discriminate against the 
livestock industry. The second was the 
appearance of three new court decisions 
on the question as to whether a stock- 
man is entitled to capital gains on the 
sale of animals culled from his breeding 
herd. 


With respect to the new tax bill: This 
bill has been shelved: (it was later re- 
vived—Editor) in view of the Korean 
situation and will not be acted upon at 
this session of Congress unless circum- 
stances change. Nevertheless, we _ be- 
lieve that it is important that stockmen 
know something about the attempts 
which the Treasury Department made to 
have inserted in that bill a provision 
which would discriminate against the 
livestock industry. 

Most all stockmen are probably fa- 
miliar with the Albright case, decided 
in 1949 by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, which 
held invalid certain Internal Revenue 
Bureau rulings which denied the stock- 
men the advantage of taking as capital 
gains the income from the regular yearly 
sales of breeding animals. The bureau 
rulings state that capital gains may not 
be taken by a stockman unless the sales 
from his breeding herd are abnormal or 
decrease the size of the herd. Thus, sales 
made merely to maintain the size of the 
breeding herd are not, under the bureau 
rulings, capital gains sales under Section 
117 (j) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The Albright case said that the rulings 
were wrong in this respect and allowed 
capital gains to a dairy farmer on sales 
made by the farmer merely to maintain 





the size of his dairy herd. Subsequent 


“court decisions concurred in the ruling 


in the Albright case. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue refused to acquiesce in 
these cases, and when the new tax bill 
was submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, representatives of the 
Treasury Department recommended to 
the committee that the Albright case be 
overruled by specific legislation which 
would deny to stockmen the right to 
capital gains on the sale of animals 
regularly culled each year from a stock- 
man’s breeding herd. This recommenda- 
tion constituted a clear discrimination 
against the livestock industry for this 
reason: When a manufacturer sells or 
“culls out’? worn-out production ma- 
chinery, he is entitled to capital gains 
on such a sale. The courts had already 
decided that animals in a _ stockman’s 
breeding herd were comparable to the 
production machinery of a manufacturer. 
Thus, animals culled from: a stockman’s 
breeding herd should obviously be ac- 
corded the same capital gains treatment 
as worn-out or undesirable production 
machinery of a manufacturer. 


As soon as the National Livestock Tax 
Committee (which represents the ma- 
jority of the livestock associations 
country-wide in tax matters) learned 
that the Treasury Department was going 
to attempt to insert such a discrimina- 
tory provision in the new tax bill, the 
committee went to work immediately and 
vigorously opposed this attempt. The 
committee submitted a statement to the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
opposition to the Treasury’s proposal, and 
thereafter continued actively to present 
the livestock industry’s opposition case. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
refused the Treasury’s discriminatory 
proposal, and the House passed the bill 
as written by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. When the bill went before the 
Senate Finance Committee, Treasury 


Secretary Snyder appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee, and again 
requested that the discriminatory pro- 


A quartet of New Mexico cattlemen at their recent quarterly meeting. (L. to r.) 
W. C. Bates, Carlsbad; Joe Pankey, Truth or Consequences (formerly Hot Springs;) 
A. B. Cox, Alamogordo; Austin Reeves, Roswell. New Mexico Stockman photo. 
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vision be inserted in the new tax bill, 
Again the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee prepared a statement to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee setting forth the 
position of the livestock industry. How. 
ever, before the statement was submit- 
ted to the Senate Finance Committee, 
that committee shelved the new tax bill 
with the result that unless the situation 
changes it will not be acted upon at this 
session of Congress. 


Thus, the Treasury Department failed 
in its efforts to obtain legislation which 
would discriminate against the livestock 
industry. However, the concerted activity 
of the Treasury Department to deny 
capital gains tax advantages to stock- 
men on the sale of animals regularly 
culled each year from a breeding herd is 
a fair warning to the livestock industry 
and shows that industry representatives 
must remain vigilant in this respect. 


While on the subject of legislation, 
there should be mentioned the effort 
of the National Livestock Tax Committee 
to have the Internal Revenue Code 
amended in such a manner as to allow 
the rancher and farmer to deduct as an 
expense the -cost of clearing land of 
sage brush, cedar, mesquite and other 
noxious weeds and to reseed with 
grass. Heretofore the bureau has taken 
the position that some of such expendi- 
tures had to be capitalized and depre- 
ciated and could not be charged off as a 
deductible expense. A comprehensive 
soil conservation bill which includes land 
clearing and reseeding has been advo- 
cated by the committee working with 
other groups and has been presented to 
various interested and co-operative mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. To date, 
the Treasury Department has _ not 
formally opposed this soil conservation 
bill. Unfortunately, with the Korean 
situation, there is virtually no likelihood 
that the Senate will act on this soil con- 
servation bill at this session. 


Coming now to the recent cases involv- 
ing the Albright issue, there have been 
three decisions handed down within the 
last week or so, one by the United 
States Tax Court and two by the Fed- 
eral District Court in Dallas, Texas. The 
tax court case, involving a taxpayer by 
the name of Franklin Flato, followed 
the ruling of the Albright case and held 
that the taxpayer was entitled to capital 
gains on the sale of animals culled from 
his breeding herd. However, the Texas 
District Court cases in Dallas went 
against the taxpayer and in favor of the 
government. These were the J A Ranch 
and Finch cases. These are the only two 
cases outstanding so far which have held 
in favor of the government. They are 
particularly dangerous in that they went 
even further against the taxpayer than 
the bureau rulings. They held gains 
from sales of breeding herd cattle to be 
ordinary income even when the sales 
were abnormal and the herd reduced. 
The Albright case, five tax court cases 
and the Federal District Court in San 
Antonio have all held in favor of the 
taxpayer. All of these cases have im- 
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but ‘he same principles would apply to 





year in various sections of the state, 
these meetings to be in addition to the 


Rusher, Ordway, vice president; Willard 
Higgs, Crowley, secretary. 




















en- shee. As mentioned previously, the annual convention. First of these gath- ‘ : 

the bureiu has refused to acquiesce in the erings will be held at Glasgow on In California, cattlemen of Orange 
ow- decisions. which went in favor of the Aug. 12. County and of Ventura County recently 
nit- taxpyer, and has appealed the San An- ——- assembled for purposes of organizing 
tee. tonic, Texas, case in the hope that the Around 300 New Mexico Cattle Grow- local units of the Southern California 
bill Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit ers gathered at Carlsbad, June 29-30, Cattlemen’s Association, a branch of the 
tion will decide against the taxpayer, there- for the second quarterly meeting of California Cattlemen’s Association. Head 
this by handing down a decision which con- their state association, in which they Of the Southern California group is 

flict; with the Albright case in the unanimously endorsed President Tru- Louis E. Nohl; Peter McBean is vice- 

iled Eighth Circuit. This conflict would en- man’s action in the protection of South — K. - Carver, treasurer; T. O. 
nich able the bureau to appeal its case to the Korea. By resolution, they pledged olland, secretary. 

-ock Unit d States Supreme Court for a final “wholehearted and unqualified support, The Florida Cattlemen’s Association 
vity decision. through every resource .. . to those iN has asked the state road board for cattle 
eny We have been informed that the San uthority in the present crisis... ” Al- underpasses where highways cut through 
oek- Antonio, Texas, case will be heard by bert K. Mitchell of Albert, N. M., ad- big pasture areas, as a safeguard to the 
arly the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- Visor to the secretary of agriculture on traveling public. The chairman of the 
d is cuit sometime in November of this year, ¢radication of foot-and-mouth disease 444 board has indicated consideration 
stry and that appeals from the J A Ranch in Mexico, reported on the good progresS would be given the matter on future 
ives and Finch cases will be heard at the being made in that connection; Rad Hall highways, but any underpasses on ex- 

same time. Needless to say, the decision of Denver, assistant secretary of the isting roads would have to be provided 

; of the Fifth Circuit Court will be of American National Live Stock Asso- 4+ the cattlemen’s expense. 

_— great importance, and there is the possi- Ciation, was another of the speakers, ep J 

fort bility that in the event the court decides diScussing some of the activities of the The problem of administration of our 
ttee against the government, the bureau will National. Roy Forehand of Carlsbad, public lands is not a new one, but it 
ode cease its opposition and acquiesce in the the New Mexico association president, has been heightened since the advent of 
low two Circuit Court decisions. reported a membership totaling more the Hoover Commission. Three differ- 
} an than 5,400 members. The group voted ent reports or recommendations came 

of to hold its next quarterly meeting in from that commission, one from the 
ther September at Silver City. commission itself, one from its task 
vith ————. force, and another from a _ minority 
ken At Ordway, Colo., last month the group. 

ndi- Crowley-Kiowa-Lincoln Stockgrowers As- Because of these differences, Presi- 
pre- The executive .committee of the Mon- sociation was re-organized and officers dent Truman has requested a committee 
AS a tana Stockgrowers Association has made were elected. These are: Wallace W. made un of representatives of the Bu- 
sive plans to hold association meetings each Wineinger, Ordway, president; Dan _ reau of the Budget and the Interior 
and 
1vo- ° 
vith 
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oXas 
vent GERALD ROBERTS BILL McGUIRE HARRY TOMPKINS CASEY TIBBS BILL LINDERMAN 
the World Champion World Champion World Champion World Champion Runner-up to 
unch All-Around Cowboy Steer Wrestling Bull Riding Saddle Bronc Riding World Champion 

two 1948 1949 1949 1949 — Cowboy 
held These titles are based on ratings of the Rodeo Cowboys Association 

are 
vent These are. just a few of the top rodeo stars Blue Bell’s new, form-fitting women’s 
than who wear WRANGLERS. ' WRANGLER is designed for trim, athletic 
ains Blue Bell WRANGLERS are tough and _ figures in sizes 12 through 20. 
o be rugged—and comfortable. They’re made of The WRANGLER is the only popular- 
sales heaviest 1l-oz. Sanforized denim. They fit priced Western jean styled by Rodeo Ben. 
iced. right when you buy them, and keep on fitting Like Blue Bell’s Western Jacket, it’s guaran- 
ases no matter how often you wash them. Men’s _ teed the best made, best fitting you can buy, 

San and boys’ sizes—zipper or button front. or your money back! 

the 

in- WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES BLUE BELL, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 
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CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 


The many exclusive features of the 
famous Teco Cattle Squeeze make it 
the most popular squeeze available. 
Patented dehorning gate (available 


separately) securely holds the head 
and animal for any operation. . . yet 
it swings open to allow the animal to 
leave through the front. Adjustable 
for height, 1t closes automatically. 
Rear stop gate is spring balanced... 
safe, easy to operate. Squeeze ratchet 
on top draws both sides together si- 
multaneously ... keeps animal on its 
feet. Locks automatically ... releases 
instantly. Write for full particulars. 


mi? fte 


av fh 








Distributed By Stone Livestock Supply Co. 217 
Livestock Exchange Bidg. Denver 16, Colo. or 


eee oe am SCTE 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the following TECO products: 






OO Cattle Squeeze ([] Feed Wagon Beds 


O Fertilizer Loader nor oe 
a L] Calf Chute 
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| June 
| attended evening 


| dett, the president of 


and the Agriculture departments to 
study the matter further and hearings 
have been held by that committee. Sam 
Hyatt, first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 


appeared before the committee at Bill- 


ings, Mont., and President Loren Bamert 
is scheduled to appear before it at Sac- 
ramento, Calif., Aug. 11. 

The livestock industry has long sought 
better administration of our public lands 
and since a meeting in Denver in June 
has been studying the question of a 
sound approach to the problem. 





With the naming of committees to 
work out details for strong programs 
on range improvement which will in- 
clude controlled brush burning and re- 
seeding, and public relations work for 
acquainting the public with the true 
facts about the cattleman’s business, 
the Kern County Branch of the Califor- 
nia Cattlemen’s Association is hitting 
its stride for a big year. President of 
the group is Henry Bowen. 


Directors of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association will meet in Belle 
Fourche, Sept. 1 for their first quarterly 
meeting of the year. Association Presi- 
dent John Sutton invites all members. 


Notes from the public relations office 
of the American National show that 
copy and preliminary cartoon sketches 
for a booklet on meat prices have been 
completed. The title is to be “Between 
You ’n’ Me.” ... Copy for the booklet on 
the woman’s side of the beef cattle in- 
dustry, “It’s Hell on Horses and Wo- 
men,” is progressing. Some considera- 
tion is being given to the possibility of 
having this material published in reg- 
ular book form, and at least one pub- 
lishing house has shown. definite inter- 
est. . . . The script for a new motion 
picture has been completed in rough 
form; the working title is “Land of Our 
Fathers.” . .. The total TV audiences 
who have seen the picture “All Flesh 
Is Grass” is not too. 
easy to arrive at. 
but judging from re- 
ports received it is 
believed that well 
over 1,000,000 per- 
sons have seen the 
movie on television. 





Ellsworth County 
(Kan.) Stockmen on 
7 held a well 


meeting which fea- 
tured speeches by 


O. W. Lynam of Bur- ° 


the Kansas Livestock 





ett, the state association secretary. Brand 
laws and livestock disease control pro- 
grams were chief topics of discussion. 





The Montana Stockgrowers were rep- 
resented by George M. Mungas of Phil- 
ipsburg at a hearing of the President’s 
National Water Resources Board in Spo- 
kane on June 16-17. As spokesman for 
the 4,300 stockmen of the Montana state 
association, Mr. Mungas filed a state- 
ment strongly opposing all valley au- 
thorities. 


The third annual range ana beef tour 
of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
will take place Sept. 6-9 this year and 
will take in visits to points in the west- 
ern and northern parts of the state. The 
tour will start from Boise, proceed to 
Nampa for a call at the King Packing 
Company plant; through Emmett to 
Cascade, where the Long Valley pastures 
will be viewed. Cattle herds in Meadows 
Valley, a stop at the Potlatch Forests 
mill in Lewiston and at the University 
of Idaho will be included, as well as the 
SCS nursery in Pullman, Wash. Enter- 
tainment at various towns en route, and 
a barbecue and dance at Grangeville will 
round out the activities. 


Helena, Mont., was the scene of a 
meeting on June 14 of stockmen rep- 
resenting the memberships of several 
grazing districts in the northern and 
central parts of the state. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was a discussion of 
rental fees with the state land board; 
the stockmen were agreed that a rea- 
sonable raise in rentals was in order, 
but that increases of several hundred 
per cent were unreasonable. 


Initial steps have been taken by Mon- 
tana stockmen in Lewis and Clark County 
and in parts of Jefferson, Broadwater 
and Powell counties to form an asso- 
ciation to combat recent heavy cattle 
A_ per-head 


losses. levy was agreed 





oa 





Association; L. C. 
Aicher, associate 
director, of Hays; 


| Chas. Lake, state 
| brand commission- 


ers, and A. G. Pick- 
22 


Named to office at the 83rd annual meeting of the Col- 
orado Cattlemen’s Association last month were (Il. to ©.) 
Miss Gwen Leitzinger, Denver, assistant secretary; Dave 
Rice, Denver, secretary; A. T. McCarty, Trinidad, president; 
Stafford Painter, Roggen, vice-president; Leavitt Booth, Ar- 
vada, treasurer. 
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upon, to insure the 
employment of an 
inspe’tor in Helena 
to ch ck on livestock 
and hides from 
slaughtered cattle. 
An active member- 
ship drive and set- 
ting up of a perma- 
nent organization 
will receive attention 
at «a forthcoming 
meeting. 


The South Dakota 


Onstage, at the Colorado Cattlemen’s convention, a demon- 


Junior Stock Grow- Stration which involved bringing these bovine specimens right 

ers Association re- im among the people. At the mike is Al White, head buyer for 
s Swift & Company at Denver; to the right is A. T. McCarty of 

Trinidad, the organization’s newly elected president. 


cently added mem- 
bers to their organ- 
ization to run up the total to 55. Dues 
are $2, transmittable to Lois Sutton, 
secretary-treasurer, Agar, S. D. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association will 
meet in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 
23 and 24, 


A meeting of State Land Commission- 
ers was held in Denver, Colo., June 23-24 
to discuss land and other resource ques- 
tions. There were differences of view 
on the question of federal vs. private 
and state control of the public domain 
and criticism of public land bureaus con- 
cerning land exchanges. 


The newly formed Northwest Section 
of the American Society of Range Man- 
agement, composed of members in Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia, 
will hold a summer field meeting in the 
central Oregon range country, Aug. 18- 
19, A fine program of interest to people 
concerned with the production of live- 
stock and forage has been arranged. 
(Originally, tentative dates announced 
for the meeting were Aug. 13-14.) Joe 
Oliver at John Day, Ore., is handling 
reservations. 


eee 
iy ee 
rs 
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Aug. 21-22 are the dates of the second 


annual Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
ranch and range tour (in Klamath Coun 


ty). Areas to be visited include Crater | 


Lake. irrigated pastures at Fori 
Klamath; the Klamath Marsh; the irri- 


gated district south of Klamath Falls. | 
The exchange of good will and informa- 
tion offered by these tours is making | 


them increasingly popular. 


The Senate has restored the $3,620,000 
requested for bark and beetle control in 
the western states. 
22), the House had passed HR 8567, the 
1950 deficiency bill, with this measure 
deleted. 


The Chihuahua Regional Cattlemen’s | 


Union, which controls the five meat 
packinghouses in that Mexican state, 
has urged President Miguel Aleman to 
use his influence to arrange for the 


r= ee 
: =e 2 
ucts from the Mex- 


ican plants. The 
union said that the 


plants face closure | 
because of the lack | 


of export. 


On Dec. 31, 1949, 
the CCC reported 
price support pro- 
grams and inventor- 
ies represented an 
investment of $3.- 
645,120,000 —a net 
loss of $81,962,000 
for the year. Most 
of the money was 
spent on wheat, corn, 


Snapped in the course of the late-June tour of the Colo- cotton and tobacco. 
rado Hereford Association. (L. to r. around the table) Howard 
Shults, Grand Junction; Bessie Whetstone, Denver, the as- 


sociation’s corresponding secretary; Andy Dyatt, Denver, the we 
secretary; Chas. Money, Rye; Perry Workley, Blanca; Staf- decision 


At presstime. no 
had been 


ford Painter, Roggen; Willard Taussig, Parshall, the presi- announced on beef 


dent of the association. 
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grading changes. 
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NOW... 


-.. you can buy them 
OIL COUNTRY 


CATTLE GUARDS 


FOR STOCKMEN 


Specifications: 
Width ..... 6 Feet 
toadway 10 Feet 
Capacity .. 10 Tons 
Weight ._...........800 Lbs. 


Priced at only $62.50 
F.0.B. Wichita 


Wings $10.00 Extra 
Other Models Up to $210 


These cattle guards are made 
from heavy oil field tubing welded 
into a single unit. 


Can be shipped by regular truck 
line or railroad. Nothing to as- 
semble. No special transportation 
needed. Easy to install. Will last 
a lifetime. End your gate problems 
forever. 


We have made hundreds of guards 
for the oil industry. Now you can 
buy them at a price you can af- 
ford to pay. 


Order Direct from Manufacturer 
and Save Up to $50 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send us your name and 
shipping point. We will im- 
mediately ship your Standard- 
Built cattle guards to you for in- 
spection. 


IF YOU DON'T LIKE ‘EM, 
DON'T TAKE "EM 


For Full Details Write to— 
PINSKER SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. Box 906 
Wichita, Kansas 


Manufacturers of 


Standard-Built Cattle Guards 
















SEPT.5 | 70 Head of Outstanding Aberdeen-Angus 


(Day after SALE AT 1:00 P.M., SEPT. 5—SHOW IN MORNING 
This is definitely an offering of superior quality. Mostly females. Sired by 
Labor Day) bulls with a reputation. A type with great breeding potentialities. 


For Catalog, Write to Pikes Peak Cattle Growers 
420 Exchange National Bank Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colorado 


COLO. 











THORP HEREFORD FARMS . 
BRITTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ae 7th Annual All Star SALE 


Tuesday, October 2nd 
featuring—THE BLOOD, TYPE AND SERVICE OF 
CHAMPION AND REGISTER OF MERIT SIRES 


's | WHR “aur Oct. 5 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch - 





















N BAR COMBINATION SALE 
Oct. 26, 12:30 P.M. at N Bar Ranch, Grass Range, Mont. 
30 BULLS COMMERCIAL AND PUREBRED 100 COWS 


250 steer calves 100 heifer calves 
N BAR RANCH, GRASS RANGE, MONT. 







MONTANA ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSOCIATION SALES 


Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
3,000 Feeder Calves, Yearlings, Cows 80 Head Top Registered Bulls and Fe- 
sell at the Great Falls Livestock Com- males sell in the North Rocky Moun- 
mission Company Yards, Great Falls, tain Show and Sale, North Montana 
Montana. Fairgrounds, Great Falls, Montana. 
For information and catalogs on these two sales, write Bill Stevens, 
Executive Secretary, Montana Aberdeen-Angus Association, Box 201, 
Billings, Montana 


OCT. 
27 & 28 


MONTAN 
















OCT. 
28 
Colorado 


GREELEY SALE 


A Quality Offering of Hereford Bulls 
Weld County Sale Barn, Greeley, Colo., Oct. 28 


For Information and a Catalog Write 
Stow Witwer, Greeley 








Intermountain Hereford Breeders Association 
Sale to be held Tuesday, November 14, 10 A. M. 


In connection with the Ogden Livestock Show, 
Write for information to 
J. O. READ, Secretary, P. O. Box 469, OGDEN, UTAH 


WAIT and Buy Your Bulls .,... 


Idaho Cattlemen's Association Bull Sales 


g Oct. 20—Angus, Twin Falls, Ida. Oct. 21—Hereford, 
= Twin Falls, Ida. Nov. 4—Hereford and Angus, Pocatello, 





They Will Be Hel 


Iida. Dec. 2—Hereford, Weiser, Ida. 








CHICAGO SHOW MARKS START 
OF SECOND HALF-CENTURY 

Taking the turn into its second half. 
century, the 51st International Live Stock 
Exposition, scheduled for Nov. 25-Dee, 2 
at Chicago, offers $100,000 in prizes to 
exhibitors. Total prizes for all cattle 
classes will be $61,370, with increases 
offered in classes for several breeds this 
year. Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
purebred raisers will compete for $10, 
000 in cash prizes, and an $11,500 classi- 
fication is offered for two divisions of 
purebred Shorthorns—$8,000 on Short- 
horns and $3.500 on Polled Shorthorns. 
The exposition will include the 28th an- 
nual International Grain and Hay Show 
and the International Horse Show. 


SPECIAL EDITION PUT OUT 
BY HEREFORD JOURNAL 

The 27th annual herd bull edition of 
the American Hereford Journal is a 
whopping 804-pager that carries adver- 
tisements for the breeders in 47 states 
and three Canadian provinces. Rhode 
Island alone is not included, and accord- 
ing to that state’s state college “there is 
not a purebred Hereford bull within the 
state’s boundaries.” 


OMAHA FEEDER CALF SALE 

The sixth annual Omaha Feeder Calf 
Show and Sale will be held in the new 
sales arena and show ring at the Union 
Stock Yards, Oct. 19-20. This event, 
which last year included 3,400 entries is 
open to all producer owners; 20 head 
xr more, steer or heifer calves, will con- 
stitute an entry and there is no limit to 
the number of entries by one individual. 
There is no entry fee. In the 1949 show 
Hereford steer calves topped the show 
at $62 per cwt. 


BRAHMANS IN PHOENIX SHOW 
Hereford, Angus and Shorthorn breed 
ehibits will be joined for the first time 


| by Brahman cattle at the third annual 


Phoenix Stock Show, Jan. 3-6, 1951. The 
Brahman Breeders Association of Ari- 
zona will sponsor entries from Louisiana, 
Texas, California and Arizona. The junior 
division of the show for 4-H club and 
FFA members will also be enlarged at 
the show, and will include a calf scram- 
ble. 


WYOMING HEREFORD MEN MEET 

Officers, directors and some of the 
members of the Wyoming Hereford 
Association met on June 6 at Cody to 
make detailed plans for their fifth an- 
nual show and sale to be held in Casper. 
The dates for the event were set for 
Nov 19-20. Several other business mat- 
ters were also taken up. 


IDAHO HEREFORD BREEDERS 


ERECT NEW SHOW QUARTERS 


Construction is well under way, with 


| completion assuved by early fall, on 


the new $32,500 show and sale arena 
which the Idaho Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation is building at the Western 
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jdaho State Fair Grounds in Boise. The 
forme! opening will take place during 
Dec. i-7, which dates have been desig- 
nated Livestock Show Week. 


BRAHMAN TOUR DRAWS 200 
Move than 200 cattlemen of southern 
and western states (with some included 
from Cuba and Mexico) recently took 
part in a tour of Brahman ranches in 
south Texas. The tour was sponsored 
by the Pan-American Zebu Association. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
EXPECTS RECORD REGISTRATION 
The American Hereford Association 
believes that a new record will be set 
for the current fiscal year in the regis- 
tration of 400,000 purebred Hereford 


calves. Entries up to mid-July totaled 
343,817. Total registrations last year 
were 370,015, a record. Transfers of 


ownership are also running higher than 
last year. 


PIKES PEAK GROUP TOUR HOST 
The Pikes Peak (Colorado) Cattle 
Growers played host to more than 600 
persons for the annual state Hereford 
tour last month. Some 200 cars trav- 
eled over the route which included visits 
to a large number of ranches. Rad Hall, 
assistant secretary of the American Na- 
tional, was one of the guests on the 
tour. 


Obey Safety Rules 


Keep walkways and steps in good re- 
pair, unobstructed and well lighted. 

Keep ladders in good repair and easily 
accessible in case of emergency. 

Always stop a machine before unclog- 
ging, oiling, or adjusting it. Keep all 
machine guards and safety devices in 
place. 


Don’t wear loose and floppy clothes 
around machinery. 

Start tractors smoothly and turn cor- 
ners slowly—avoid ditch banks and soft 
ground—always hitch to the drawbar. 


Speak to animals when approaching 
them (applies particularly to horses). 
Keep them calm by acting with calm 
self assurance. yourself. 

Always keep balls in safe bull pens 
(on farm, of course). Never handle bulls 
unless they are properly restrained. 

Know and obey all traffic laws. Stop 
driving if you get ‘sleepy. Never ride 
with a driver who has had a “drink.” 

Keep your back straight and lift heavy 
loads with your leg muscles. Don’t try 
to lift anything that is too heavy for 
you. 

Use the right tools for the job—make 
Sure they are in good condition—keep 
them in a safe place. 

Give prompt attention to even minor 
injuries. 

Keep guns unloaded except when ac- 
tually using them. Treat every gun as 
though it were loaded. And NEVER 
aim at anything you don’t want to 
shoot. 

Don’t use kerosene to start fires. 
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Herbert Chandler 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 








Baker, Oregon 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Cemmercial 


GRASS RANGE & BAR RANCH MONTANA 





MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have 2 coming-two bulls in our middle price pen—4 in the top pen; 28 coming-two 
heifers and the 49 heifer crop for sale. You'll like them and the prices. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








80 REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 





30 16-months; 50 spring calves. = out of Beau Donald bulls and strong Panama cows. 
These cattle are large—Good heavy bone and lots of scale—Range bred and raised. 


CLARENCE D. HAGEN, STEVENSVILLE, MONT. 








Pour kerosene or gasoline outdoors to 
prevent the accumulation of treacherous 
vapors. Dry clean outdoors. 


Don’t smoke around the barn. 
Never swim alone. Never dive into 
water without first determining the 


depth. And be careful around boats of 


any kind—never stand 
up in small boats. 


AMI SENDS OUT 
NEW BOOK ON 
MEAT FACTS 


The American Meat 


Institute has _ pub- 
lished a booklet, “You 
and Meat in This 
Protein Era,” by J. D. 


Radcliff, editor of the 
Science Yearbook. It 
interprets in simple 
language the scientif- 
ically phrased article, 


“Protein Comes Into 
Its Own,” by Dr. 
James §S. McLester, 
published in the Jour- 
nal of the American 
Medical Association. 
Mr. Radcliff also re- 
cently had an article 
in Coronet’ entitled 
“Meat: A Medical 


Marvel.” ways photo.) 





transport to Cuba. 
Company of Ocala, Fla., was judged best in class at the 
recent South East Brahma Breeders Show. The pretty stew- 
ardess is Constance S. Sahlgren. (Pan American World Air- 


NEW FERTILIZER BOOK 
An enlarged and revised edition of 
“Hunger Signs in Crops” has just been 
brought out by the National Fertilizer 
Assn., 615 Investment Bldg., Washington 
5. D. C. The volume is crammed with 
information and strikingly illustrated in 


full color. (Price $4.50.) 


‘ en 


This prize , ieehinn buil, eae at $1,000, is about a i 
loaded aboard a Pan American World Airways Clipper for 


The animal, exhibited by Norris Cattle 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


HOUGH I’ve already answered all of 

you who wrote to me this month, 
I want to thank you again. It gives one 
such a warm, neighborly feeling to 
know that others understand the heart- 
tug of giving up a beloved garden, the 
house where the chil- 
dren grew up, all the 
small and dear imi- 
nutiae of which I’ve 
written in this col- 
umn for the _ past 
couple of years. 

I guess it helps, 
too, to know that oth- 
ers have experienced 
similar upheavals — 
and lived through it! 

* * 





I wrote last month 
in a very sad vein, 
for I’d been working 
all that afternoon in 
my dear, shabby garden and could hard- 
ly bear to leave it. Perhaps I’m a vol- 
atile person; I seem to be down in the 
dumps or tiptoe on the heights much 
of the time. 

There’ll be another Ranch House for 
me later, I know. Though, for a while, 
we’re leasing a little place where—the 
last of my children gone now—there’ll 
be just my husband, myself, our five 
saddle horses and “Mr. McGregor,” the 
ancient and bad-tempered Scotty dog 
who’s been with us for more years than 
we care to remember. 

There’ll be no riding after stock; no 
tending branding-fires for my hurried 
and impatient menfolks; no driving out 
in the icy dawn with the hay which is 
Life itself to the hungry ones who wait 


Mrs. McDonald 


us by the feeding-racks. 

I shall not feel like a ranch wife at 
all this coming year. But I’ll have more 
time to write—and I’ll love that. More 
and more, as I grow older, my life di- 
vides itself neatly into “things that 
must be done” and “time to write.” 

* * * 

I appreciate the comments we’ve had 
so far on our new Read Aloud page. If 
you have small fry in your Ranch 
House, do they enjoy it? A penny post- 
card expression of your opinion would 
be very welcome, as we’ll have to decide 
in a month or two whether to keep it, 
or to discard it as of not sufficient in- 
terest. 


At Home on the Range 


A couple of months ago, I mentioned 
various uses for sour cream. The 
other day, a very nice Mexican neigh- 
bor told me a new one—new to me, at 
any rate. She called it “Tacos de Joco- 
qui,” and it was very good. Serve it 
it with refried beans for a_ hearty 
lunch or supper meal. 
TACOS DE JOCOQUI 
6 tortillas (you can make your own, or 
buy them frozen at almost any 
frozen-food store nowadays) 
% lb. Monterey cream cheese 

2 peeled green chilis, cut in strips 
1% cups tomato puree 

1 pint sour cream 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

METHOD: Fry tortillas in butter or 
oil. Place cubes of cheese, strips of 
chilis and 2 or 3 tablespoons of tomato 
puree on each tortilla. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Pour sour cream over 

all and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for 30 min- 
utes. Serves 6 
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Nebraska CowBelle officers. 
ley, Jr., Keystone, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Joe Lee, Agate, 


president; Mrs. P. 
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(L. to r.): Mrs. Geo. McGin- 


C. Schockley, Valentine, vice-president. 


Another good lunch- 
eon or supper dish 
that makes use of 
Monterey cheese is 
called Peneques. It 
should be made with 
masa, fresh ground 
corn meal which is 
available in any Mex- 
ican store. It can, of 
course, be made of 
white or yellow corn 
meal, which should be 
cooked for three min- 
utes into a very thick 
mush, set aside to 
cool, and then handled 
like the masa. It’s 


more crumbly and difficult to handle, 
however. 


PENEQUES 


1 pound masa (Mexican fresh ground 

corn meal) 

Salt and pepper to taste 
% pound Monterey cheese 
5 eggs separated 
2 tablespoons flour. 

SAUCE: 

1 cup tomato puree, mixed with 1% 
cups broth. Season well with salt and 
pepper, add 1 teaspoon of oregano, 
rubbed to powder between your palms, 
Add to 2 tbsp. onions lightly fried in oil, 

METHOD: Add salt to masa, mix well, 
Using about 1 tbsp. of water, and 
kneading well, form the masa into a 
firm lump. Divide into 8 balls about 
the size of a walnut. Pat out between 
dampened palms to the size of small hot- 
cakes. Brown on both sides in a heavy 
ungreased skillet. While still hot, place a 
piece of cheese in the center and fold 
over into a small turnover. Press edges 
together firmly; set aside to cool. 

Beat egg whites stiff but not dry. 


Itai Hobbies | 


Personalized Stationery 
os stationery that is different, 
why not try spatter printing. All 
you need is a comb and an old tooth 
brush, some ink, different colors if 
you prefer, and some good stationery. 
With all the beautiful flowers and 
leaves that Mother Nature has pro- 
vided us with, we can create master- 
pieces out of plain stationery. After 
your specimen has been selected, lay 
it on the stationery flat as possible. 
Leaves make beautiful designs. Pour 
some ink into a jar cap large enough 
to dip your brush and pull the brush 
along the teeth of the comb, causing 
the ink to splatter over the specimen 
on the stationery. When finished 
splattering the design, use a pair of 
tweezers and lift off the specimen 
being careful of not smudging the 
finished design. 

You can also use two or three dif- 
ferent colors on the same design. 
Pour enough ink out of two or three 
bottles and give one good stir with 
a tooth pick. Dip your brush into 
this mixture and spatter. It gives 
a different effect which is very beau- 
tiful. Monograms can also be spat- 
tered. Have the monogram itself 
solid white or cut the letter out us- 
ing wax paper and spatter the letter 
alone. 

August is none too early to start 
planning personalized stationery for 
Christmas gifts for family or friends. 
—Lillian Holmes. 
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Add well-beaten yolks and fold in the 
flour. Dip Peneques into this batter, 
covering well, and fry in shallow fat. 
Drain. These two steps can be done 
well in advance. 

When ready to serve, 


——— 


heat for 10 


minutes in a sauce made as follows: 
Fry onions in 3 tbsp. oil, add tomato 
puree and broth. Add seasonings. Pour 


gently over Peneques and heat through. 


And so, until next month, good eating 
. and good evening. D. L. M. 





READ-ALOUD STORIES 


The Feeding of Wacky 


By Doris Fonger Miller 


S we told you last month, Sharry and 

Ronnie put together the two shiny 
new dimes their Daddy gave them, and 
they bought a duck. Now they each 
owned half a duck! 


“Let’s call him Quacky,” Ronnie said. 


“But he doesn’t quack,” Sharry ob- 
jected. 

“Ducklings don’t,” Grandpa told them. 
“They just say ‘peep, peep, peep’—like 
a little chicken, only louder and shriller 
—until they’re big enough to shed their 
soft yellow down for a smooth tight coat 
of grown-up feathers.” 


But the children called him Quacky 
just the same. Quacky-Wacky. That 
was such a long name for such a small 
ducky that pretty soon they shortened 
itto Wacky. And that’s his name, right 
up to this very day! Though sometimes 
the children shorten it even more, and 
just call him Wack. 


When they first got their little duck, 
all he seemed to think about was his own 
small stomach. Though, since he was a 
fowl—a_ _water-fowl—it should more 
properly be called his “gizzard.” He 
was always hungry, and he _ peeped 
and peeped and PEEPED. But the chil- 
dren did not know what to feed him. 
It was the first time either of them had 
ever owned half a duck! 


They tried to feed him milk, as Grand- 
pa did an orphan lamb or a calf or a colt. 
They heated the milk just right, and put 
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it into a tiny doll’s nursing bottle. But 
Wacky would not drink the milk. 

Then they made him some thin hot 
cereal, the kind Mommy had fed to them 
when they were little babies. But when 
they tried to spoon it into Wacky’s 
mouth, he choked and sputtered and blew 
big BIG cereal bubbles all over their 
clean clothes. 


“A duck’s bill,” Grammy told them, 
“isn’t made for eating out of a spoon. 
Why not see if he can eat a piece of 
bread?” 

Sharry buttered a nice thick slice of 
Grammy’s homemade bread with lots and 
lots of fresh sweet butter from the 
crock in the spring-house. Then Ronnie 
broke it into little pieces and put it into 
Wacky’s dish. Wacky tilted his downy 
yellow head and looked at the bread with 
one bright shoebuttony black eye. 

Then he did a very clever thing. He 
picked up the pieces of bread, one by 
one, and carried them carefully over to 
his water pan. He dropped them into 
the clean cool water. And when they 
had soaked until they were nice and 
soft, he slurped them down, using his 
tongue and his funny flat bill to strain 
out all the water. 

“Isn’t he a smart ducky?” Sharry said 
proudly. 

“Yes,” Ronnie agreed. “I bet he’s the 
smartest duck on the whole ranch!” 

Probably Ronnie was right. For, you 
see, Wacky is the ONLY duck on the 
Rafter R. 

Would you like to hear more about 
him some other time ? 


or. a Ne® 





The Highway 


Tax Situation 


' Priniajgenerrap: a trend which already 
has seen such measures adopted 
since World War II by more than half 
the states, higher gasoline and other 
highway transportation taxes will be 
proposed next year in the legislatures 
of at least 27 states, according to a sur- 
vey report on highway financing re- 
leased in late June as a special supple- 
ment to “From the State Capitals,” 
monthly legislative research bulletin 
published by Bethune Jones of Red 
Bank, N. J. 


To aid in making up a 2 billion dollar 
annual deficit between the current level 
f highway construction and estimates 
by federal and state officials of the 
amount needed to bring the nation’s 
highways, rural roads and urban streets 
up to modern standards, highway bond 
issuance, toll roads and use of general 
tax revenue for highways also will con- 
tinue to be widely proposed, the re- 
port predicts. “While it is impossible to 
forecast with any accuracy at this point 
just how many states will enact new 
highway-user tax boosts next year, re- 
ports from the various state capitals 
where highway financing is an issue 
make it plain that the postwar up- 
trend in this form of taxation has not 
yet passed its peak and still has a con- 
siderable distance to run unless stronger 
opposition appears than is now in 
sight.” The report predicted that “both 
state and local highway bond issuance 
will be resorted to increasingly as im- 
patience with inadequate road facil'ties 
spreads and as further tax increases for 
pay-as-you-go financing programs be- 
come impractical for fiscal or poltical 
reasons.” . “With more than 1 bil- 
lion dollars worth of post-war high- 
speed super-highways already projected 
for financing by the toll system or 
variations of it, there appears to be 
little doubt that such proposals will 
continue to spread despite opposition 
from most highway-user groups. . . 
Despite the rapid spread of the toll 
road idea, however, this form of fi- 
nancing is conceded even by its pro- 
ponents to be applicable only where 
special circumstances prevail and does 
not offer an answer to the over-all 
problem of providing adequate facilities 
to handle all types of traffic. With the 
long-term financial stability of toll 
highways remaining to be demonstrated 
even in instances where traffic condi- 
tions appear favorable, it may develop 
that enthusiasm for this type of finan- 
cing will subsequently prove to have 
been excessive in some instances.” 

Reviewing the progress of efforts to 
curb the diversion of highway funds to 
unrelated uses, the report de lares: “In 
the search for more highway funds, 
campaigns will continue to be pressed 
to add to the list of 21 states which 
have already amended their state con- 
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DAISY Cattle harkens. 


DELIVERY ONE TO 

THREE DAYS POSTPAID 

NO. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable chain. Numbered 
both sides. $11.50 per - 

NO. 17—FOR HORNS. A 

ats chain. $8.00 per 


NO. ** o5M—Marker Plates 
without chain. Key Ring } 
Fasteners. $6.50 per doz. ~ 

NO. 5-S0Use PLATE NECK CHAIN, 

a Upper portion strap; 
lower portion chain. 
$12.50 per dozen. 

NO. 25—DOUBLE 

PLATE ALL CHAIN 

MARKER. Marker 

Plates SOLID BRASS, 

numbered both sides. 

Chain is brass plated. 

Weight, 1 Ib. each, 


Prices $14.50 per doz. 
Sample mailed for $1.00. 
Write for folder. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. AC, Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


AMERICA'S FASTEST 
GROWING BEEF BREED 


Proof of the profit-making ability of Angus 
cattle is the rapid growth of this modern 
breed. In 1949 the Angus breed was the ONLY 
major beef breed showing increases in both 
registration and transfers of purebred cattle. 
More new Angus herds were established last 
year than in any previous year. 


For Information Write: 
Dept. A, 








LOCKED BY 
KEY RING 
FASTENER 
ALL CHAIN: 
ADJUSTABLF 
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ORDER 


aN a Teale. 


BY MAIL 
Guaranteed 


DELIVERED 


a 
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STURDIEST, BEST DESIGNED 
STEEL GUARD EVER OFFERED 


@ WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME! 





New cl 


@ PREVENTS STOCK CROSSING 


@ SUPPORTS HEAVIEST LOADS 


Measures 6-ft. by {2-ft. Heavy, All-Steel 
sectional top (4-Ineh squares) Is RIGIDLY 
WELDED TO 8IX strong 4-Inch galvan- 
ized Eye-beams. Weighs about 700 Ibs. 


Recommended by leading ranchers! 
New design keeps stock from erossing, but 
permits vehicles to eross at full highway 
speed without nolse or bumps. Easily 
supports heaviest truckloads. Sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


Send your order — immediate delivery 


as 


SINCE 1890 + PHONE 8404 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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| Kelvie’s concluding remark: 





stitutions completely or partially to 
prohibit the diversion of automotive tax 
receipts to non-highway purposes. . 
Along with the increas'ng dedization of 
highway-user tax revenues to highways, 
a trend is developing toward increased 
use of general tax funds for highway 
purposes.” 


A WORTHY PROJECT 


A unique plan inaugurated by the 
Claude Olson Livestock Foundation in 
South Dakota is now in its second year. 
Boys and girls in the Buffalo commu- 
nity have just selected yearling heifers 
for the second time, and the third group 
will be selected to pick heifer calves in 
turn. The foundation is set up to per- 


| petuate the future livestock industry in 


Harding County among the young peo- 
ple. Chosen youngsters receive a heifer 
calf for which they pay $2, the money 
being used as insurance to replace calves 
that may die. When the youngster’s cow 
has her first calf, it is to be given to 
another Harding County youngster. 
After giving away the first calf, the boy 
or girl owns the cow. If the cow has a 
bull calf, either the child’s parents or 
Mr. Olson will trade a heifer calf for it 
so that the next boy or girl will get a 
heifer. 


Mr. Olson is a vice-president of the 


American National and a past president’ 


of the South Dakota Stock Growers As- 


| sociation. 


NICE SPOT FOR MOO-MOO 


Sam R. McKelvie of Valentine, Nebr., 
an American National executive commit- 
teeman who publishes the Colorado 
Rancher and Farmer, in the May 13 is- 
sue of that magazine editorializes about 
another well known fellow committee- 
man—Bruce Brockett of Rimrock, Ariz. 
Mr. McKelvie tells the story of an 
orphan calf that has had the run of 
the Brockett ranch for many years while 
succeeding generations of her “col- 
leagues” keep making the long trip to 
market and slaughterhouse. The cow— 
Moo-moo by name—almost wound up 
there, however, while her owner was off 
playing politician in a recent Arizona 
election (he had been nominated for gov- 
ernor of the state—on the Republican 
ticket). On Mr. Brockett’s return Moo- 


moo was nowhere to be found, and it 


took some high-powered detective work 
to get her back just short of the stock- 
yards where she was headed with the 
other, less pampered animals. Mr. Mc- 
“As a poli- 
tician, I guess he’s not. If he were, he 
would have made Moo-moo the issue and 


probably would have been elected.” 


SEED 


GRASS SEEDS—Build up your pastures so your 
stock can put on flesh instead of mileage. Buy 
now for fall planting. Best varieties for range 
and pastures: Bromegrass, Crested Wheatgrass, 
Intermediate Wheatgrass, Tall Wheatgrass, Buf- 
falo grass, Gramma grass and Sand Lovegrass. 
Also Legumes. Write today for bulletins and 
prices. WESTERN SEED CO., 1425 Fifteenth St., 
Denver 2, Colo. 





WHAT KIND OF SHADE 
KEEPS CATTLE COOLEST 


At the Meloland experiment station in 
the Imperial Valley near El Centro, 
Calif., various types of shades are be- 
ing investigated as offering the best 
means of cutting off incoming heat from 
the sun. (During extreme heat of sum- 
mer, artificial shades offer good possi- 
bilities for keeping cattle more com- 
fortable, which helps to increase gains 
and efficiency in use of feed.) As com- 





pared with unshaded sky and sun on 
a June day, a hay-covered shade cut off 
1.7 per cent more of the sun’s energy 
than did an aluminum shade, 2.3 per 
cent more than galvanized iron, and 8 
per cent more than wood-slat shade. 


Hay and aluminum shades _ reduced 
ground radiation 28 per cent, the gal- 
vanized iron 27 per cent and wood-slat 
shade 22 per cent. 

Double-roof with sprinkler systems 
between roofs shut off 62 per cent of 
the sky and sun radiation on a typical 
August day compared with 57 per cent 
for a shade with galvanized iron. A 
shade with three walls and an evapora- 
tive cooler was not included in this test. 
However, ground temperature in this 
shade on a typical August day averaged 
814° F. lower than outside air tempera- 
ture, while that for the galvanized-iron 
shade was 8° higher and two double- 
roof shades with snrinklers 2° and 4° 
lower. Air temperature under the shade 
with walls and evaporative cooler aver- 
aged about 6° below outside air temnera- 
tures; in the two double-roofed and wa- 
ter-cooled shades about 2° lower; and 
there was little difference between air 
under the galvanized roof and outside. 

The average rate of gain for animals 
under the shades that the engineering 
tests showed to be cooler was a little 
better than those under the shades with 
higher temperatures. Feed consumption 
followed somewhat the same pattern as 
the rates of gain. 

SEED 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING—Fall moisture may 
permit the planting of LEGUMES that could not 
be made in the spring. ALFALFA: For long time 
range plant, Ladak, Cossack, Buffalo, Ranger, 
Grimm and Common Alfalfa. For short rota- 
tions plant Arizona Alfalfa and Sweet Clovers. 
Also a full line of RANGE and PASTURE GRASS 
SEEDS. Write today for prices and free bulle- 
tins. WESTERN SEED CO., 1425 Fifteenth St., 
Denver 2, Colo. 
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Meal Patterning (From P. 10) 


satiate’ tumble down again and grunt 
themse'ves to sleep. In the sale and 
purchase of these animals their weight 
of flesh is never taken into account; 
the calculation is how many pounds of 
lard they will produce. Lard with all 
ranks is a necessary of life.” An in- 
teresting sidelight is his final comment, 
“No dish is done without hog’s lard... 
even their bread, to eat with the in- 
dispensable chocolate, has its propor- 
tion of lard; and although they delight 
in seeing every dish swimming in this 
their favorite fat, yet butter in any 
dish, or used in any way as sauce, is 
abhorred by a Spanish-American, as by 
an Englishman is the train oil of a 
Russian boor” (boiled out of whale 
blubber). 


ae David Low points out 
that the Romans paid so much at- 


| tention to the rearing of the hog that 


their writers classified it as a separate 
branch of agricultural economy under 
the term porculatio. They carried their 
fondness for this class of food to excess 
and numerous ordinances were passed 
by the censors against abuses. For ex- 
ample, to obtain a rich, highly flavored 
liver, they fed a pig on dried figs and 
then forced him to drink himself to 
death on honeyed wine. During the days 
of the Emperors the dish called Porcus 
Trojanicus became so extravagant and 
expensive that strict laws were passed 
to restrain the cost. How many of you 
feminine Polymathickers would like to 
roast a hog whole—stuffed with ani- 
mals of all kinds—beccaficoes, thrushes, 
larks, nightingales, oysters — bathed 
with the richest wines and gravies? 


Most of the so-called native breeds 
of Europe had been modified by selection 


| from the true wild type when we first 


— 


find descriptions of the character of 
their flesh. More than a century ago 
Professor Low called attention to the 
unusually large muscles attached to the 
cranium and the vertebrae of the hog’s 
neck and back, in such terms of admir- 
ation for their strength as to bode ill 
for their tenderness as food. Yet we 
do know that the Romans, Greeks, Per- 
sians and ancient peoples of Asia Minor 
salted and preserved pork. Contempor- 
aneous with Professor Low was an Irish 
veterinarian, Dr. H. D. Richardson, who 
wrote: “The flesh of the hog is remark- 
able for possessing the property of tak- 
ing salt more kindly than any other 
description of meat; it consequently re- 
tains its sweetness for a much longer 
period.” Both he and Professor Low 
boasted considerably about how much 
better the flesh was from hogs crossed 
with the Siamese than from the straight 
old English breeds. However, Low qual- 


| ifies his statements by saying that the 


flesh of the “Eastern Hogs” is better 
“suited for pork for the table, rather 
than for bacon.” Perhaps the forego- 
ing remarks involve too much technical 
knowledge to be applicable in this pa- 
per, but they show that mankind has 
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been doing a thinking, constructive job 
on meat improvement for a long time. 

Our problem today is a tough one. 
Whenever we have abundant corn crops 
we have a surplus of lard. Only about a 
sixth of the corn we produce is used 
for purposes other than feed, and in 
spite of the dim views of the W. C. T. 
U., that sixth is relatively inflexible in 
tonnage and gallonage. In other words, 
liquor production does not jump each 
time that corn yields mount. But lard 
does, and its competition with low-cost, 
cheaply processed vegetable oils places 
its sales value at a level that depresses 
the price of live hogs. So today our 
breeders are trying to produce barrows 
that will yield more than 50 per cent of 
their dressed weight in the form of 
primal lean cuts, and less than 33 per 
cent in lard. This requires a shape even 
further divergent from the wild type, 
and probably a hog that is even less 
hardy. 

(To be Concluded) 


Neckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 


“Accordin’ to the papers,” I re- 
frains to my ’ol pardner, Grease- 
wood, “I seen that our ’ol fren Hen- 
nery Wallice has decided to th’ow in 
with us an’ help lick them Koreans.” 
“That’s sure goin’ to be a help,” he 
renigs, “Yessir, that’ll be a help! You 
know Hennery is a boomerang 
th’ower. When he was down in 
Washinton, he used to go down in 
the park there an’ heave boomerangs 
—when he wasn’t unloadin’ both bar- 
rels at the stockmen. Considerin’ that 
70 billyun dollars has been appropri- 
ated fer shootin’ irons, etc., durin’ 
the past 5 years—an’ the boys over 
in Korea has been almost fightin’ 
with pitchforks—it looks like iffen 
they send over a few more generuls, 
Hennery an’ a sack full of boomer- 
angs, every thing is goin’ to be lovely. 
You can’t tell, howsomever, jest what 
is needed. One feller in Washinton 
sez we could lick the world in 36 
hours—but we are kinda behind time; 
an’ another feller sez Unkle Joey 
Staleen could wind us up in 4 hours. 
Looks like they would set their 
watches together. Every boddy is 
soundin’ off—an’ from the talk that 
is goin’ on, we’d better get that ol’ 
jug down from the shelf an’ git out 
them red and blue tokens. You can’t 
tell, cattle prices may be rolled back 
any ol’ time now. Every month there 
is a new presydent of the United 
Nashuns—an’ nex’ month it'll be a 
Rooshin. Genrul Mack will be fightin’ 
under him—so you can’t tell what 
will happen. We are sure in a awful 
bog hole.”—F.H.S. 
































THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’ re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-0z. Sanforized Denim 
if Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


Lene Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% Sees 









STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN do excellently in 
all areas. 


Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 
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NS EXTRA LETTERS OR 
SD FIGURES ~ 25¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


STs NECK CHAINS 
xi rh Case hardened 
chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to ber plates. 
select from, Write 


3. Key ring fasteners 
for prices. 4. Priced reasonable. 








Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


Tee Ud ae 








The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 
1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong”’ 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 





WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 





Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 
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A VERY GOOD QUESTION! 


A spendthrift fellow named Hi 

Who’d charge everything he could 
buy. 

Said, when haled into court 

With his bank account short— 

“The Government does, why can’t 
ry? 


ee 


PLUGGING LEATHER 

The Upholstery Leather Group of the 
Tanner’s Council of America has issued 
a leaflet showing how the story of gen- 
uine leather is being told to the Amer- 
ican public. Fashion magazines and 
trade journals with a combined circu- 
lation of several millions will carry page 
ads in color plugging the durability 
and distinction of genuine leather in a 
year-long campaign. 


SEES MINERAL SHORTAGE 
Ford C. Daugherty, livestock special- 
ist at Colorado A & M extension service, 
said that eastern Colorado grasses will 
begin to be deficient in minerals and 
proteins early in August. Caking cattle- 
feeding mineral and protein supplements 


—at the rate of one pound per head 


each day would help make up the defi- 
ciency, he said. 


Good Grass 
We have a good grass and hay sea- 
son here in southwestern Slope Coun- 
ty, North Dakota, after one of the cold- 
est and latest springs we have ever 
had, writes Karnes Johnson. 


PICTURE CROSSWORDS 











Beef Wheel 


This old beef rack was photographed 
on the old P Ranch which was settled 
in 1880, now on the Malheur Bird Ref- 
uge. Picture by C. M. Rector, courtesy 
retired Forest Service 
officer. The Malheur Refuge is in the 


Lynn Douglas, 


state of Oregon. 


several other words that may be associated with it. Find 
the rest of the puzzle should be easy. (Answers on Page 33.) 









ACROSS DOWN 9. 
1. Exist 1. Public notice 10. 
3. Hesitate 2. Myself 11. 
7. Poem 4. Sound this ani- 12 
8. A group of mal makes Se 
these animals 5. Mammary 13. 
11. This animal gland of this 15. 
animal 16. 

6. Musical note 

8. The skin of 
Pre this animal 18. 
20. 








14. Theoretical 
natural force 


15. This animal 
in the plural 
16. Hair ona 
horse’s neck 
17. Girl’s name 
19. String 
21. Was carried 
22. Performance 
by one alone 
23. To earn bit 
by bit 
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By Boris Randolph 


The name of the animal shown below is contained in the puzzle along with 
those words first and 


Half an em 


Soaks 


A small boat 
A number 


You and I 


A young goat 
What this ani- 
mal gives lots 
of 


Not at all 


Sorrow 


ee ee 
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Some Late Prices 


Net changes in beef steer prices at | 


Chicago for the past month amount to 


yery |ittle although some late sales of | 
heavies and of grassy common and me- | 


dium offerings were down slightly. Good 
to choice heifers, meanwhile, were 
stroney to 75 cents higher in contrast to 
a 50 io 75 cents lower market on com- 
mon and low medium grades. 

Cows were strong to $1 higher, with 
medium grades changing least. Bulls 
were $1 to $2 higher and active at the 
advance. Calves and vealers also ad- 
vanced $1 to $2 but the supply at Chi- 
cago and many of the other markets 
was comparatively light. Many country 
buyers have been on the Denver market 
buying vealer weight calves to take 
home, and this business is of record 
volume. 

There were times at Chicago when 
fed steers under 1,100 pounds were 
steady to higher and the bigger 
kinds weak to 50 cents lower. This 
means a narrowing of the spread on 
weights. Low choice steers around 
1,400 pounds sold at $30.75 at a time 
when comparable 1,000 to 1,150- 
pound offerings were bringing 
$31.50 and higher. High choice 
1,560 pound steers at the high 
time, however, scored $32. 

Some choice to prime 1,258-pound 
steers topped at $33.35 and_ several 
loads sold at $32.75 to $33, but com- 
paratively few long-fed cattle late 
passed $32. Many medium to low good 
steers went at $25.50 to $29.50, while 
grassy common offerings had to sell at 
$23 to $25. Outstanding 1,085- to 1,110- 
pound heifers made $32.50, a few other 
highly finished arrivals scoring $31.25 
to $32. Medium grassers often went at 
$25 down. 


Many of the good cows sold at $24.25 
to $25, most common to medium making 
$20 to $22.75. Canners and cutters us- 
ually sold at $16.50 to $19.75. Good 
heavy sausage bulls usually went at 
$26 to $26.50 and some reached $26.75, 
while fat beef bulls seldom reached 
$26.25. Vealers worth $30 early easily 
scored $31 at the close. 

Eleven Corn Belt states as of July 1 
reported an increase of 34 per cent in 
cattle feeding as compared with a year 
earlier. The increase for all states may 
total around 500,000 head. Feeding op- 
erations in Nebraska were up 65 per 
cent, other states showing less increase 
and Missouri reporting about the same 
Number as a year ago. Only 6 per cent 
of the cattle marketed between Apr. 1 
and July 1 had been placed on feed after 
Apr. 1. 

Stocker and feeder demand has 
improved in many sections of the 
country, particularly since July 1. 
Many yearling steers in Colorado 
are under contract at $28 to $29 and 
older steers have been moving at 
$25 to $28. Cows and calves, by the 
Pair, brought $235. 
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MARKETS (From Page 18) | 


It costs money to fatten cattle. 
Why risk vrecious pounds of 
CHA NCE. S WITH beef by making your stock walk 

for water? A_ hard-working, 
r trouble-free DEMPSTER pump 
Vf HIS y EAR S will help you keep every pound 
of gain your animals put on— 
while it enables you to enjoy a 
host of new conveniences in your 
farm home. Like thousands of 
other cattlemen, you can pay for 
Running Water with extra prof- 
its from your livestock! 


This Book will 
save you money! Ae3I 


















‘a a8 
i. 3 
™@ DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. - 
= 707 South 6th Street 5 
= Beatrice, Nebr. a 
° Please send my copy of “Running Water.” . 
a 
MP NAME 7 
cee ema! x ADDRES ~ 
Be 
WATER SUPPLY ula = town ___STAve * 
SOUUR CREE EE see eeE eee 
j FOR SALE ... and Continuous Buyers of 
Registered: 
BRAHMAN CATTLE 382 
Cross Breeds: 
8 eifers, in volume 
"Mall: 2301 £, Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Pho 
ail: te ‘FF nix, ° $ 
E. J. McDermott 57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Guestien, tutoden 


Al Dok asin t Worry 
About | be 


ewe ore my 
. ™ 


er 






f- 


- 
a 
Fe eine 
ce 
*- 
° 2? 
"ssa? 


os You needn’t worry, either, if you 
telephone ahead to make sure they’re ex- 
pecting you. A few cents can save disap- 
pointment and inconvenience. Long Dis- 
tance keeps you in touch with home, too. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
































REGISTERED ANGU S ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 





Larkspur, Colorado 


Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Choice individuals and carload lots. 


er. Cattle 


Johnson and Kale Workman 


Russell. 


jz 


Bloodlines. 


_Kansas 


Posada Boots are worn by 
all Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 


Thirty-two Years Experience 
Prices Beyond Competition 


DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 








kkk kk kkk kK wt 
* Milky Way Herefords 


x “The Leading Winners at Every Major * 
Show Where Exhibited for 
Five Straight Years” 


MILKY WAY HEREFORD RANCH 
* Phoenix, Arizona as 


EO AE A A Oh A 
Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


See in your field? Here’s a group of 
— nes that specialize in a particular sub- 


Seceeek 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
— ot Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 

Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Seen, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2: Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breedin 





, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
ne $1. 


, in Bee. Culture, 

Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 

The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, 
Pigeons 

a Pigeon Journal 


Poultry 

Cackle & Crow, $1: Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 

American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 

m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
a m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 
Fruit 

Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 

Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 

nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 

Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game ‘Breeder and 

Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 

manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, 
asie Sa at single copy prices. Sen 
or list—hundreds more. 


$1.50; American 


$2.50. 
(Squab fancy), 
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Effect of Rains 


Many recent rains in the West have 
stimulated the demand for thin light 
cattle, a kind badly neglected a month 
ago. In fact, the most late strength 
was on the cattle below 600 pounds al- 
though feedlot operators are still tak- 
ing the fleshy 800- to 1,050-pound steers 
without hesitation. 

Because of severe early declines, the 
replacement market at Chicago at the 
close was not up to a month ago in 
most instances, yet there was some late 
strength. Common to medium steers 
finished weak to 50 cents lower but 
other grades were mostly unchanged. 
Heifers showed slight weakness; calves 
were about steady and seldom available. 

Some 951-pound steers went to feeders 
at $31, the same price bid by killers. 
There were many other 600- to 1,000- 
pound steers at $26 to $29.50, and some 
common sold down to $23. Denver re- 
ported several loads of short yearling 
steers below 500 pounds at $31.25 to $32 
and at that market country buyers were 
taking 100- to 260-pound vealer type 
calves at $30 to $33, mostly $32 and 
above. 


Reports from many of the sales 
rings indicate that prevailing prices, 
particularly for stock cattle, are 
away out of reason. Some Kansas 
wheat men have paid up to $34.90 
for vealer weight calves and as high 
as $34.60 for some calves on the 
short yearling order. Cow stuff also 
was taken freely. 


Although going prices of stocker and 
feeder cattle are influenced by the cur- 
rent fat cattle market it does not nec- 
essarily follow that future fat cattle 
prices will be high enough to result in 
profits; but in the past two years hardly 
any feeder cattle were bought high 
enough to bring about heavy losses. The 
main exception was in February mar- 
ketings in 1949 but the market soon 
reacted. 


Unexpected Hog Situation 


Hogs continue to surprise, and us- 
ually best butchers kept above $24 and 
at the high time sold up to $25.40, the 
highest figure since 1948. Supplies have 
been moderate most of the time but 
after a sharp price upturn the runs 
picked up sharply for a few days and 
then fell off. 


Probably more people are eating pork 
for this time of year, and dressed prices 
have fluctuated more sharply than 
prices for live hogs. One day this month 
pork loins at New York rose $5 to $7 
and on July 21 they dropped $6 to $13, 
mostly $10. At the start of July, 8-12- 
pound pork loins were worth 51 to 53 
cents and on the high days such weights 
scored 64 to 66 cents but by July 21 
were down to 50 to 52 cents. 


Pork stocks in cold storage on July 
1 were up from a year ago but beef 
stocks were down. Lard prices, still 
low, cost considered, are working 
upward. Lard holdings as of July 
1 were 132,553,000 pounds against 


101,224,000 pounds a year earlier, 

Percentage of sows at 7 midwest. 
ern markets the first week of July 
stood at 43 against 45 a year ago, 
Only 11 per cent of the hogs at 
Kansas City were sows, while 65 
per cent at Sioux City were sows, 





Since a month ago most of the clog. 
ing sales of barrows and gilts at Chi. 
cago advanced $3 to $4.25, and sows 
were $1 to $3.50 higher. Heavy weight 
butchers and sows were up the least, 
There is a very wide spread betwee) 
weights and the range may get eve 
wider. 

Feeder pig demand has been revived 
and sharply higher prices were report. 
ed. Feeder pigs at most of the mid. 
west markets sold at $20 to $21, with 
sales at Sioux City frequently at $21.5 
to $28, some good to choice at Denver 
scoring $22 to $23. 
















Sheep, Lambs 


Very light sheep and lamb receipts 
were reported at Chicago, where na 
tives have been predominating. Light 
to moderate supply was noted at most 
of the other markets, although Idahos 
are running freely—yet very few are 
going east of Ogden, where weekly re- 
ceipts have been up around 25,000 to 
30,000. Some Washington lambs ar- 
rived recently at St. Paul. 














Price changes for slaughter spring 
lambs at Chicago showed some fluc- 
tuation and early sales were the 
best, but closing deals were little 
changed from a month earlier. On 
the other hand, fat ewes continued 
in light to moderate supply and 
closed steady to 50 cents higher al- 
though weighty kinds went at big 
discounts. 












Good to choice spring lambs topped 
at $28.50 and best late were to be had 
at $27 to $27.50. Most of the 160- to 
200-pound ewes at $6 to $7.50 were on 
the same market as the lighter weights 
at $9.50 to $10. The current top on 
handyweights was $10.50, with choice 
quotable higher and most heavies worth 
$7 to $8. 

Breeding ewe inquiry is spreading and 
anything with a solid mouth sells with- 
out effort. Even short-time ewes are 
moving, and a scarcity of yearling ewes 
is in the offing. Any number of good 
solid-mouth ewes at Omaha went at 
$13 to $14 and up to $12.50 was paid 
at Denver. Yearling ewes in producing 
areas have been reported at $25 to 
$25.50 per head, weighing 100 pounds 
and heavier. 


Feeder lamb demand has come to 
life. Much late contracting is going 
on and inquiry at the public markets 
where suitable offerings are scarce 
has broadened within the past two 
weeks. Some good to choice light 
feeder lambs at Denver cleared at 
$25, with mixed fats and feeders up 
to $25.75. Several thousand sold 
around the middle of July in Wyo- 
ming and Colorado at $23.50 to $24 
for future delivery. 
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F ; shown that steers which gained at a rate 
ast. aw Se eee a ee oe of 1.25 to 1.50 pounds daily during the CA ahassaaie Ane gpg 


















uly winter made less efficient use of sum- | 

Z0., mer grass than steers wintered to gain | 

at 50 to 1.00 pounds daily. It was found | 

65 that at the end of the grazing season the | 

8, weight of steers wintered at the high | ” KRIMPS - ROLLS - CRACKS 
clos level was only 30 to 50 pounds greater | Co Riafons Bate 
Chi than that of the steers wintered at the aa ee sane 
wk lower level. The total cost of feed, low-cost! Does 2 job equal to 
ei i winter and summer, for those wintered Sene-tuee heute aeiinal 
lent to gain .50 to 1.00 pounds daily was con- ctqued steel tes tents 
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= Level of Wintering feed to —— ee — — Bap A, Omar Nebr or Porn — 
port. : ® was not justified on the basis of total | z ead 
mid- Studied in Oklahoma weight only. However, the reproductive 

With Oklahoma cattlemen are interested in performance of those heifers as brood | 


21.50} studics being made at their state experi- cows will be watched during several H 
enver} ment station in Stillwater on the feed- successive years to determine any Registered HEREFORDS 


ing, winter and summer, of steers and _ residual effects of the Jevel of nutrition 

















heifers. Previous experiments have during the first winter. FOR SALE 

eipts . | YEARLING 
es Hotel Reservation Form | RANGE BULLS 
Light For American National Live Stock Association Convention, Jan. 8-10, 1951 The kind of — ay need 

mo ; ; ‘ ‘ as : in your her 
jabs (Send this blank to the American National Live Stock Association Housing 
, Bureau, Room 200 Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 2, Calif. Reservations mus: | | & 
* % be made before Dec. 25.) A 2 Hardin Gillette, Wyo 
ma Gentlemen: Please reserve .room with single bed; ...........room(s) with — 
™ double beds; . room(s) with twin beds for persons arriving by That Size! 

; i 
a ( ) plane; ( ) automobile; ( ) train (please check one) That Scale! , 
tle That Smooth Conformation! 
On mt Hotei............. eases CARE GUE ke 
ied FORD 
= NOD sickcnsiteiiintgincs: oes | eee Sinasaeniam sales (4th choice) Ps Cecuienaan  HEREF sintiegh s 
al- 
big ecstatic thn gait bal ate (5th choice). FIRST ANNUAL SALE 


NOV. 1, 1950 
The following is a list of the hotels available for the convention. The Palace Hotel is the SELLING 
ypped convention hotel but all are first-class establishments. 


@ Quality Females 














» had Single Double Twin Parlor Suite | @ Herd Bull Prospects 

0- ¢ Bellevue, Geary & Taylor ................ $ 5.00-$ pay $ 7.00-$ 8.00 $ 7.00-$ 8.00 $12.00-$20.00 © Range Bulls 

- Wo Beverly Plaza, 342 Grant Ave. ......... 3.50- 5.0 5.50- 6.50 5.50- 7.00 8.00- 18.00 Stev _ 

re on Californian, 405 Taylor ............... , ee ee 7oh. S66: ........ SHOE cccsiai 0x0 Hereford Ranch ensville, 

ights Chancellor, 433 Powell .................... Bie iii iGo acs Ge ice > See ee Mont. 

1g Clift, Geary & Taylor ................ . 6.00- 9.00 8.00- 12.00 9.00- 15.00 22.50- 27.50 | | oe 

p on Drake Wiltshire, 340 Stockton ........ 5.00- 6.00 6.00- 7.00 8.00- 9.00 15.00- 16.00 — = cccciienseesiaaiieaienton, “Tt 

S48 UN TI CIES Soci scienisvesniasicenss 3.50- 6.00 4.50- 7.00 .00- .00 12.00- . 

hoice Fairmont, 950 Mason ................. .. 7.00- 12.00 9.00- 14.00 9.00- 14.00  20.00- 28.00 | Over a Quarter of a Century : 

vorth Huntington, 1075 California ..... iat 5.00- 12.50 8.00- 15.00 8.00- 15.00 17.50- 25.00 | of Straight | 
Mark Hopkins, 999 California .......... 7.00- 10.00 10.00- 14.00 10.00- 14.00 20.00- 35.00 : 
Palace, Market & New Mtgy. .......... 6.00- 11.00 8.00- 14.00 9.00- : 15.00- ; 

x and Pickwick, 5th & Mission .................. 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 7.00 BOG. TON goo) ae POLLED BREEDING 3 

with- Plaza, Post & Stockton -..0..0.0..0.00.0.-. 4.00- 5.00 5.50- 6.50 6.50- 9.00 12.50- 18.00 | | | 

nd . Froncls, Powell & Geary ............ 5.00- 13.00 7.00- 15.00 2.00. 15.00 16.00- 35.00 WE HAVE j 

, a r Francis Drake, Sutter & Powell. 6.00- 9.00 8.00- 11.00 9.00- 12. 18.00- 26. ! 

ewes Stewart, 353 Geary ........0....0..00000--- 3.00- 4.00 4.00- 5.50 5.00- 8.00 7.50- 9.00 | | YEARLING BULLS : 

oul NGG, 109 GUE Sn ck 3.00- 6.00 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 | 2 two-year bulls | 

t at Names of those who will occupy room(s) ...........<.20.:0....cc0cisssccncensecesesnenssssesseosee | 1 three-year herd bull | 

paid | For Sale Now | 

NIN MNS nr ca se sn ancnk ida dnbeksav puns tosebonnduseks <aswbsndedetnged ue pats owe Ucbe dass peas aaeih a <agekaiaid nem Mea tu aadncer tension ataem iat | Chromo-Polled Herefords | 

5 to | j 

bi | EARL B. RICE | 
OOO awe eee ee OOOO eee eee e EEE E SESE EEE E EEE SESE SEES ESSE EE EE SEES RESTO CESSES EEE SESE EEEEE ESE SH EEEEEES OSES ESESESEEEESES ESSE ESOS EES ESE ESES ESE EEeS | FORS MONTANA | 

to I will arrive about .................. Di Wh BN, caicssisstcats , 1951; I will depart about | | 

ing a.m. 

ets " — | Get ae Dd a 

rce ae mm. er AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 

wo ; : —-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 

sht Inclosed is $10 per room to cover room deposit. Please make checks payable — : eee 

at to A. N. L. S. A. Housing Bureau. | Bhorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 

up | 4% milk. Have greater —e wales 

old 

. be 
yo Shorthorn’ Journal. $2.00 per 
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Aug. 6-10—Convention, Nat’] Assn. of Retail 
Meat and Food Dealers, Omaha. 

Aug. 21-22—Tri-State Cattlemen’s meeting, Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 8—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Oct. 6-14—Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 26-27—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 
Sale, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 5—Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition, San Francisco. 

Nov. 1-3—Convention, U. S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Assn., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 2—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

Dec. 5-8—National Wool Growers’ convention, 
Casper, Wyo. 

Dec. 7-9—Convention, 
Assn., Santa Barbara. 

Jan. 3-6—Phoenix Stock Show, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 8-10, 1951—54th Convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., San Francisco. 

Jan. 12-20—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


California Cattlemen’s 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 
(New York) 
July 18,1950 July 21, 1949 
$50.25-52.25 $42.50-45.00 
49.00-51.00 41.60-44.00 
41.75-44.00 32.00-34.00 
47.00-49.00 40.00-44.00 
50.00-55.00 48.00-50.00 
50.00-54.00 46.00-49.00 
Ewe-Commercial 21.00-23.00 18.00-21.00 
Pork Loin-8-12 Ib 62.00-64.00 59.00-61.00 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
July’18,1950 July 19, 1949 
_......$30.75-32.50 $25.75-28.50 
29.50-31.00 24.25-27.00 
26.00-29.75 ee oeas 
Vealers—Gd-Ch. 29.00-31.00 24.00-26. 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. 26.00-29.00 23.00-25.00 
F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 27.00-30.50 21.50-25.50 
F. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 22.00-27.00 17.50-21.50 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.).. 23.50-24.40 22.50-23.50 
Lamb—Gd-Ch. .........--- 26.50-27.50 23.50-24.00 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 7.50-11.00 8.75- 9.25 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER | 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


Steer-Choice 
Steer-Good 
Cow-Commercial 
Veal-Choice 
Lamb-Choice 
Lamb-Good 


Steers—Choice ..... 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Medium 





Shp. & 
Hogs Lmbs. 
4,154 1,018 
3,745 898 
5,672 
5,564 


Cattle Calves 
1,065 485 
1,095 533 
2,969 27,864 
3,184 25,131 


June, 1950 

June, 1949 ........ 
Six Mos. ’50...... 6,233 
Six Mos. ’49 6,338 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS) 
July1 Junel July1 5-Year 
1950 1950 1949 Avg. 
53,600 63,115 65,135 111,723 
71,885 9,287 9,102 71,240 
466,292 492,194 419,590 402,070 
7,136 7,099 6,761 10,521 
Lard & Rend. 


Pork Fat 134,708 128,467 103,890 112,259 
fotal Poultry....122,701 136,548 74,733 123,324 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Since the beginning of the century, 
the high point in per capita meat con- 
sumption was reached in 1908, at 163 
pounds. The low point was 117 pounds, 
in 1935. Since that time, however, there 
has been an increase, and in recent 
years meat consumption per capita has 
been fluctuating around 150 pounds. 


Frozen Beef .... 
Cured Beef 
Total Pork 
Lamb, Mutton.. 





IMPORTED SHEPHERDS 
A Senate bill, sponsored by Senator 
Pat McCarran, has been signed by the 
President granting permission for im- 
porting 250 skilled sheepherders into 
the United States under special quota 
immigration visas. 
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P. ames Whenti on 


C. E. Ware of Boone, Colo., a fine ex- 
ample of the western cattleman, stopped 
in at the association offices the other 
day and talked a little about conditions 
in his part of the state (some 20 miles 
east of Pueblo). “It’s dry,” he said. 
“T’d say that 70 per cent of the normal 
number of cattle have been moved out. 
Maybe in a fourth of the country in that 
locality the grass never got started at 
all.” However, around there are little 
spots that have had plenty of rain in 
widely scattered, localized storms, Mr. 
Ware explained. He went on to tell of a 
neighbor, 18 miles from his ranch, who 
has been hauling water and hay and 
cake for 500 cows and calves. ... “Some 
sold out; some moved out to grass—the 
hills, Nebraska, Wyoming, Kansas.” 
Kinda made his listeners wish they 
could stir up a little influence with the 
weather man! 

Smokey, a four-months-old black bear 
cub found in New Mexico’s Lincoln Na- 
tional Forest following a fire, was pre- 
sented to the Washington zoo by the 
U. S. Forest Service in a June 30 cere- 
mony. Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts has 
dedicated the cub to the children of 
Ameri¢a as a living symbol of the need 
to continue an intensified forest fire 
prevention campaign. 


Lloyd N. Case, former executive sec- 
retary of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association, has recently become the 
secretary of the Minneapolis Terminal 
Elevator Association and the Northwest 
County Elevator Association. 


Clarence J. McCormick, who farms 
some 600 acres near Vincennes, Ind., and 
is active in Farm Bureau and livestock 
producers group work, has been nom- 
inated by the President to the under 
secretary of agriculture. 


Wyoming’s famous Van _ Tassell 
ranches were recently put on sale by the 
executors of the estate of Mrs. Maude 
B. Van Tassell. The holdings were es- 
tablished about 70 years ago by R. S. 


The 528-acre Green Mesa Ranch neg 
Gunnison, Colo., has been sold by Hap. 
vey Lobdell to John M. Rahm of Steam. 
boat Springs and Kansas City. Mr. Lob. 
dell is a veteran cattleman who has hag 
the ranch since 1936. 


Andrew M. Duncombe has been ge. 
lected to be the new director of publicity 
for the American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association. Mr. Duncombe is a grady 
ate of Ohio State University. 


Recent ranch sale reports include that 
of the Charlie Coates property some 9 
miles from Ozona, Tex., purchased by 
Ira Carson. Mr. Coates has bought an 
18,000-acre ranch near Hugo, Colo. 


Henry F. Wilson, pres'dent of the 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s As 
sociation, Inc., has recently purchased 
900-acre Hereford ranch at Doyleville, 
near Gunnison, Colo. 


Wesley W. Spinney, forester at U, §, 
Forest Service regional headquarters in 
San Francisco, has been appointed super. | 
visor of the Eldorado National Forest, 
with headquarters at Placerville. 


Obituaries 


Ed Riggs: Suffered a fatal heart at- a 


tack June 29. This well known Arizona 7 
cattleman ran the Far Away Ranch near 
Dos Cabezas. 7 
Mert Stewart: Passed away late in 
June at his home -in Glendale, Ariz, 
after a long illness. He had for many | 


years been in the cattle business with 


a brother near Mayer. 


Frank P. Hayes: This pioneer Cali- 
fornia cattleman passed away in a Paso 
Robles rest home some weeks ago at 
the age of 90. 


Tom Acord: This widely known New 
Mexico cattle grower died July 8 at 
his Montoya home of a bullet wound 
which a coroner’s jury found to be self- 
inflicted. Mr. Acord was 54. 





Van _ Tassell, 
who passed | 
away in the ~ 
30’s. 


The 4,000- 
acre E. D. 
Daugherty 
ranch on Flat- 
willow Creek, 
Montana, has 
been sold to 
John Hughes 
and Warren 
Shields. 


W. Spence,. 
S pringerville, 
Ariz., has sold 
his 76,000-acre 
Steeple 
Ranch. 


Participants in the Colorado Hereford tour last month included 
(1. to r.) Al Reinhardt, Denver, secretary of the National Western 
Stock Show; John M. Cuykendall, Roggen, Colo.; Gene Prey, Amat- 
X illo, Tex.; Wm. Howard Smith, Prattville, Ala., immediate past pres- 
ident of the Alabama Cattlemen’s Association. 
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